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Free Insurance. 
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a 3 Week's Picture Coupiet. 


When rubber shares Brown with the crowd went to buy 
Example of second line—not to be used. 
It was he who was “sold,” not the rubber, friends cry. 


Tf4 BIG CASH PRIZES FOR BEST SECOND LINES (wiih:) 
No. 1030.) of EO. nan EQUTAMED OR WEEK ENDING APRIL 14, 1910. > g, ETP at (Price Owe Pennr. 


THE BEST VALUE 10 FOR 2d. 
* CIGARETTES IN THE WORLD 


Flavour perfect—absolute purity guaranteed 
Gallaher, Ld. The Independent Firm, Belfast & London 


‘PARK DRIVES’ ARE GROWING 
MORE POPULAR EVERY DAY 


Just buy one packet to-day and try them. 
Of tobacconists everywhere throughout the Kingdom. 


Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN. 
QUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to tlle Beaders 
of Pearson's Weekly, 1441910. On receipt of P.O. for 5/6 
we willforward DIREC'T FROM OUR LOOMS to 
Ma brah one of our Prudential Real Seamless Woven 


Beware of 
UNKNOWN TYRES, 


vi ; j : with which even high-class 
\o, we Ni pene C = Sige : cycles are often fitted. 


Insist on 


DUNLOP TYRES. 
‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


LETS THE HAIR GROW. .- 


HAT’S the secret of its marvellous success. It lets the hair grow. No forcing, massaginz, or other 
scalp gymnastics need be performed with -‘ Vaseline” Mair” Tonic. It jets the hair grow by 
removing all obstruction:,: by killing all harmful germ Hfe. It penetrates the scalp, and gets right 

down to the roots of the choked-up follicles, and frees the tender hair, so that it can fight through. 
TWELVE MONTHS. “Vaseline” Hair Tonic is unlike any other preparation offered for the hair. It is a real hair 
willingly Pas coil ed Poe fertilise, and is to the hair whit sunlight is to plant life. It is both a skin ant hair fuod. 


approved. Thousands of Re- “Vaseline” Hair Tonic is a liquid preparation of Petroleum delicately perfumed, 2nd is absolutely 
peat Orders and Unsolicited safe under all circumstances. It is the st Hair Tonic because it removes the actual source of trouble 
Testimonials received. in the scalp and Jets the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices 1/-, 2/-, and 3/- per bottle. If not obtainable 


GIVEN AWAY! locally, a trial boitie will be sent, Post Free, to any addreés in the United Kingdom upon receipt of Postal Order. 
ess QIVEN AWAY! FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the ‘‘ Vaseline'’ Preparations, will be 
Testimonii!. 


sent post free on application. 
REPEAT Stream Cottage, With every Carpet we shall ABSOLUTELY 


ORDERS RECEIVED | ,,, Dect of eirerubam, Surrey. = GIVE AWAY a very handsome Rug to match The word “ VASELINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


FROM THE ill send T: ts and TWO RUGS ; 
rovatpataon - | I Fuimatserawa care a 1, § O)/& emeiamacaone| || CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 


encloges_ 0! of Carpets, etc., post free. 
Blnket and Towel Bale as advertised. J 42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


S40 
Rive 
7 


& 1 eof 


all requirements, 
ENGUGH TO COVER ANY 
ORDINARY-SIZED ROOM. These Carpets 
will be sent out as Sample Carpets, with 


_ FREE RUG, 


thus showing the indentical quality 
we supply in all sizes. They are inade 
af material equal to wool, and being a 
speciality of our own, can only 
be obtained direct from our 
-looms, thus saving the pur- 
chaser all middle profits. 


TE Be ETO 
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There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable preparation than 


‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT’ 


THE OLD TIME, EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD 
REMEDY FOR 
Biliousness, Sick Head- 
ache, Constipation, 
Errors in Diet—Eat- 
ing or Drinking. 

Thirst, Giddiness, . 
Rheumatic or 


Gouty Poison. y Feverish 


' Cold with 
High Tem. 
perature & 
Quick Pulse & 
Feverish Con. 
ditions gener- 
ally. It proves 
beneficial in the 

early stages of 
Diarrhoea. 


CAUTION. 
Examine the Capsule and 


see that wt is marked ENO’S a eee F 
‘FRUIT SALT,’ otherwise you IT IS MOST ‘ re) 


have the sincerest form of flattery. TRAVELLERS, ESPECIALLY 
—IMITATION. IN HOT COUNTRIES, 


IN THE SMALL HOURS. 


Curious Medical | Fact. 


There is a certain hour of the night, well known to doctors, 
when human vitality is at its lowest ebb—the hour when strong men 
are weakest—when sick men die. 

The hours of the night are foodiess—what do you do to keep up 
your vitality during the night, so that your sleep may be sound and 
tefreshing—so that you “ wake up lively ”? 

Drink a cup of Dr. Tibb'es’ Vi-Cocoa every night before retiring. 
In addition to the finest Cocoa, Dr. Tibb'es’ Vi-Cocoa contains kola, 
cocoa, malt and hops, and is a tonic that disperses brain-fag and 
dispels insomnia. Vi-Cocoa maintains the strength of the sleeper 
right through the night. 

Vi-Cocoa contains valuable ingredients that soothe the nerves, 
assists digestion, and regains wasted tissues. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
is a wholesome, appetising food beverage, valuable alike to old 
and young. 

Get a sixpenny packet of Vi-Cocoa and try it—you can feel the 
benefits after the first cup. But do not ask your grecer for “cocoa” 


—it makes all the difference. 
Every grocer sells Vi-Cocoa in 6d. ee and 9d. and 1/6 tins. 


. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMEN 


are inserted under thus heading at the rate of 28. per line of 7 words or ’ 
Every Advertisement must be prepald. All communieations should be air, 
Advertisement Manager, *‘ Pearson's Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, 

tigements must be received by Tuesday morning’ for the following wc nhs 


PREE TEETH. INVOICES, Memos, 1,000 5 
Artificial Teeth supplied free to the deserving poor | freé.—Artistic Printing Co.,, 6 +1 
—those of li uoieer means by small weekly eet 
tary, Pree Teeth. _ 


vesRICOCELE. —Every i, 


man on ‘ 

ositively and rpeedil: row & 7. handsom only rational and pless met 

+7 XcHR, by a few eer csaae os of my world Sent sealed, {exe wo. wide 
penewire bain forcing, ape: ae pall particulars | 60 & @ Chancery Lane, Lond. 1, W 


PROTECT xoum 
PEACH'S LACH CURTAINS. — CATA- | small mesh wil! not roi SARodr: 
LaCun ERER LACE CURTAINS, SWISS | over 5/- carr. paid.-—H. *j. 
CURTAINS, MADRAS MUSLINS, CASEMENT | Ket. 126 years. 
CURTAINS, TABLE LINENS, HOSifRY, LACES. 
8. Peach & Sons, Dept. 142, The Looms, Nottingtam. ee 
| RHEUMATISM, c. 
Bron onitiars mueolately are a 1 
MEDICAL GUIDB | mends “* Suppi 1 
ee ae Dientnine valuable reinedies for all 118, 2%, and we, post free --1e- 
ailments. Write to-duy.— P. W. flerbalist,” 95 } ton, N.B. 
Charing Cross Road, Londen. ———_—-— 


= -_—— OLD ARTIFICIAL Tei) 
re forwa' 10, 
ON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous and | tudes Meare. Browne. 


B i 
Physical Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicoccle, and fi 
Allied Troubles, Treatise, with full partic larg, in- Bhat ha » Opp. Rathbone | 
eluding haudreds of testitnontais of complete OnE Se 
gent sealed, post free, two otamipe: —P. J, Murray, 7 = 
Southampton Kow, London, W.C STRENGTH: How I-.: 
Interesti and instructive 1. 
middle-aged men on “How 
TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS.- | Create Vitality, and Incre, 
A capital handbook for the novice and also for the brief sreatise on Nerso ! 
more advanced student is * *How to Take and Fake | Strength, Poverty of Nerve | 
Photographie,” by Clive Holland, It gives youall the | Men,—Sent sealed on receipt 
information you require regardiny the Dark Room, | Charles’ Gordon. 8 Gordon 
Cameras, Piates and Films, Exposure, Development ford, Yorks, 
of Negatives. Printing, Mounting, &c.. &c. Tt may ge 
hy ost free, for 12 irom A. by "? Sowter, Publisher, 


i7 Henrietta street London, W.C HOW TO KEEP FIT 
a Daily Exercise Card, conti; 


full ag ete iy c i bes: py 
TYPE WRITING. — Novelists. story-writers, nee, from The aban. i 
clergymen and others who require their minascripts jon, W.C. INVEST 9. : 
written, shou'd s nd a po-tcard for termy to eo 
Fe Mortis, 14 Bridge Read, Hammersmith, Loudon, 
W. Specia! reduetion for long stories. 


Ls 


SLES@EBT OF HAND 1! 
imple conjuring tricks are. 

inner inverval. You can i+. 
tive tricks which need itt “ 

very little crouble by 
eae ee Pocket Tricks 

13 to &. F. Sowter Publishe 
London, W.C, 


ASTROLOGY.-— Fvente, Changes, Fortunate 
Daye, Business Sucecss, Ma'rimouy. Two yesrs’ 
future adiied. Send birth-fate, 1- v.0.—Prot. Gould, 
Butleigh, Whiteburth Road, Cardiff, 


Sea eee 2% _ 


SMAILLHOLDERS AND ALLOTIFENT- BABY CARS iii rect trex 
KFOLDERS wishing © hear of something to their | carriage pail; we save you 
advantage are requested to send their name and | payments from 4/- mont 
address to Box }, c'o Pearsoa’s Weel ly, 17 Henrietta ‘send to-day for splendid - 

Street, London, W.C. —Direct P: Puble Supply cu. tin; 


YOO can earn V- an hour.—Full particulars of PHYSICAL CULTURF 
employment, ap: ly K., 69 Aldersgate Street, London. | tical information on physic.! 
gen th ts giver, i 

Culture,” by C. Lang Net]. A) 


ASTROLOGY .—Your future important events a; F. Sowter, aaa Ae adi 1 


foretold. Marriage, Partner deacribed, Business, 
Speculation, ( hanges, Legacies, Lucky Days, Planet, 
&c. Send birth-date, 1- P.O., stamped envelope.— ———— - 
jame c rtB0 
Mad: Masion, 4 Robe! in Avenue, Edinburgh. INCOME TAX. =1tyou wisi t , 
and expe: bey “A Handy G x 
Payera™ st will solve all your di) 
4!- MONTHI.Y will secure Bales of MRAPERY, | a correct retarn, and thus avi! 
COSTUM S, SUITS, BOOTS, etc.—POSTCARD te | fourteen stamps to A. F. Sowres 
Wholesale Supr ly Co,, 79 Knightrider &t., London. London, W.C. 


DO NOT DELAY. 


To regain and retain good health every lady 
should send to Tuk Lapy ManaGerxss, 
The Irristum Co. (Dept. P), 145 Stocik- 
well Road, London, S.W., for their little 
Look giving free particulars of un absolutely 
harmless and thoroughly reliable remedy. 

Prices of which are 1/3, 2/9 post free. 


TIRED MEN.|| SEND AT O* 


When, you are tired of taking mysterious preseripfions Mrs, BROOKES, the Emiaent iu. 


and weary of wearing Klectric Belts, write to me wd has much pleasure inannoun:.'. 
Twill send you a Booe which qanat how every for restoring health withon 


and spec 
a ea I GUARANTEE BVEKY 
BAUR whatever, WITHOUT Send at once stamped addressed ¢:: 


or Le RIC wlars and testimonials (gucra: 


penalty of £1,.00 


Mrs. Stafford Brookes‘™,: ae 


THE DANGER OF 1° 
PERNICIOUS PICTU! 


A great deal of criticism has lately been aroused against | 
and picture postcards of a degrading type, and influentia! 
have agitated for more drastic legislation against such ¢ 
It is generally admitted that the Pernicious Picture has i. 
a real danger to public morals and in an extremely inte: 
article in this week's ‘M, A. P.” the Rey. Canon H. D. Ra 
M.A., makes a scathing attack on suct» pictures, whic) 
be read by everyone who values the nation's purity, 


alae) 
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, “STO INTEREST. 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. : 


Contest 
for 
Colonials 
ON P. iii. 
of Red Cover. 


No. 1080.  TEAtetuines.’* WEEK ENDING APRIL 14, 1910. gona Maca, One Penny, 
— VOLCANOES BRING He: “Tve brought you @ pet monkey | A oo “" passing a a village PLAYED EVERY TENTH 
PROSPERITY. her dh, how ind of you! Nowl pone as red nook " at the doce oO! YEAR. 


Tue recent eruption of Etna was no 
doubt anno to many of those residing 
closo by, but there were compensatory 
advanta; 

peventy thousand tourists, we are told, 
sseonibled to view tl:e free firework y 
provided by the mountain. Jf cavh of these 
spent no more than £3 in the island, the 
islanders are richer to-day by £210,000. 
And this estimate takes no account of the 
numbers of le who visit the volcano 
during normal times. Of 4 oeetaly 
Sicily could ill afford to dispense wit 
Etna. 

Similarly Vesuvius has done much harm 
to Naples and the adjacent villages. 
But the havoo ines has been insignifi- 
cant when compared with the direct 

that has accrued to the Neapolitans from 
their mountain. It erupts only occasionally, 
but tourists come to see it all the year 
round, : 

Altogether there are, in different parts of 
the world, about two hundred active 
volcanoes, and a large proportion of these, 
now that travel is comparatively chea; 
and easy, have become quite valuab 
assets to the inhabitants of the districts 
where they are situated. The natives 
of the Lipari Islands, for instance, in the 
Mediterranean, where are Stromboli and 
Vulcano, benefit by them to the extent 
of £10,000 a week Gpsins the tourist 
season. While to the Sandwich Islands, 
thanks to Yankee advertising, the miehty 
Mauna Loa, and Kilcana with its “ lake 
of fire,” attract every year tens of thousands 
of visitors, all of whom leave behind them 
when they depart good British and 
American gold. 

COC 


Sse: “Only think, Mrs. Wilkins threw 
a flat-iron at her husband’s head because 
he accidentally sat down on her new hat! 
I couldn’t do a thing like that !” 

He : ** No, you love me too much, don’t 


>_—_0co< 
NAVIES WE’RE BUILDING. 


THREE British shipbuilding _ firms, 


Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth, & Co., 


Vickers, Sons, & Maxim, and John 
Brown & Co. are starting out to create a 
new navy for Turkey. Two battleships, a 
cruiser, and some smaller vessels are to be 
laid down at once, and it is expected that 
others will follow shortly. 

Orders like this are not’ uncommon. 
Other nations own navies, but we build 
them—largely. Barring Germany and the 
United States of America, there is no 
country with a fleet of its own that has not 
at some time or another sought our help. 

At the present moment we are building 
over here for Brazil alone no fewer than 
three great Dreadnoughts, besides scouts 
and destroyers. The new Russian navy, 
designed to replace the one destroyed by 
the cee at Tsushima, is being con- 
structed in Russian dockyards, it is true, 


but by a British firm—the John Brown | good. 


& Co. mentioned above. 

In Spanish dockyards also sounds the 
hammering of British workmen, for Messra. 
Vickers, Sons, & Maxim have undertaken 
there a similar task to that essayed by 
John Brown & Co. in Russia; while the 
navies of Greece and Argentina are being 
Seadily reinforced by ships built in our 
home waters. Even Japan has _ bought 
® number of warships from us in the past, 
although she is now building her own 
-dreadnoughts. 

While, as for the navies of the smaller 
of the world’s States, why it is simply a 
tase of ourselves first and other nations 
bowhere, 


"Beautiful Women of the World.” illustrated from paintings by famous artists. 


shan’t miss you whilst you’re away.” 
@eee 


Monsteve (witnessing his first Rugby 
football match): ‘It was wrong of ’im to 
endeavour to steal ze ball, but to execute 
‘im wizout a moment for repentance, it is 


awful!” 


a house where he saw an open window. 
Voice (from within): ‘‘ Who are you ?” 
en ‘** A traveller.” 

oice: ‘ Then travel |” 


Sar tHE Finst American : “ In Chicago 
I have a clothing store which is so vast 
os: that I have to run twenty-four separate 
Mrs. Brickrow: “It does e lady good |lifts to convey passengers to my upper 
to have Dr. Grinn when one is ill. He | floors.” 
is always so jolly!” Said the Second Ameriean: “In New 
Mr. Brickrow : wee 4 ee too, if — I v4 pte! a el of St. a 
uu were get a guinea for a ten- |dogs to the people who get lost in 
Pinte i ‘the corridors of my shop.” 


LUCKY CHAP! 


Golfing Enthusiast : “Didn't you hear me yell ‘Fore'?” : 
Injured Victim : “ Four! Thank goodness, only one cf them hit me.” 


Atey: “Perhaps you are right, Miss} Ds Quiz: “ Brezy is a splendid talker, 
Tartun, but sometimes I cawn’t help; isn’t he?” 
thinking——” | De Whiz: “One of the finest I ever 
Miss Tartun: “Don't try to help it, escaped from.” 
Mr. Slimpayte, The exercise will do you! 
2 


HE (at end of fishing story): ‘“ My 

; word, it was a monster. ’Pon my soul, 
Scuprror (to his friend).: Well, what! I never saw such a fish in my life |”? 

do rent think of my bust? Fine piece of' She: ‘‘ No, I don’t believe you ever did.” 

cred. Magnificent, What | ipa 

riend: ‘ ificent. at a pity to! . 

have made a Dust of it! It sonid Pave “My wife and I always settle our 


As little disputes by arbitration.” 
nici Mecaiiiis “ And who is the arbitrator ?" 


“ My wife, of course.” 
Mr. VerycarREFuL (to his now man):; oe: 98 
‘William, do you smoke ?” | Sweet Srncer: “D'Hammer says he 
William (with large expectations of a} has a high place in the next show he goes 
cigar): ‘‘ Yes, indeed, sir!’’ | out with.” 
Mr. Verycareful : ‘‘ Well, here is a box of} Comedian: “ Well, [should say it is high. 
safety matches, I allow no other sort on| He sits up in the flies and tears up paper be 
the premises.” the snowstorm scene.” —_- 


Tue final rehearsals are just now taking 
place of the famous Passion Play which, 
every ten years, is enacted by the peasantry 
dwelling in and around the little Bavarian 
town of Ober-Ammergau. 

At the last performance, in 1900, over 
550 players, all amateurs and natives of the 
district, appeated on the stage, and 
thousands of spectators attended from all 
over the world. This year, includii 
orchestra and chorus, the performers wil 
number close on a thousand. 

The play, of course, deals with the final 
scenes in the life of Christ, and these are 
most beautifully and reverently treated. 
The players are napetally some. not alone 
on account of their histrionio abilities, 
Li also for blamelessness and purity ol 
ife. 

Mostly they are quite humble folk. 
For instance, the part of Christ is to be 
played this year, as in 1900, by a potter 
panes Anton jane: male tae of ue 

irgin Mary will be filled by a village gi 
named Zwink, whose fathor is a Ene 
painter. 

The Passion Play, as now performed, 
dates from the ycar 1634, when the first 
representation was given in the village 
church as an act of thanksgiving for the 
cessation of a pestilence that, shortly 
before, had wrought great havoc. It was 
then decided to repeat it every ten years, 
and this decision has been faithfully 
adhered to except that, after the first 
five performances, a sixth was held in 
1780 in order that future dates might 
coincide each with the end of a decade. 

SOC 

A TRAVELLER, overtaking an old doctor, 
whose nag was much fatigued, quizzed the 
cld gentleman upon his turn-out, 

““A nice horse yours, doctor! Very 
valuable beast that! But what makes 
him wag his tail eo, doctor ?” 

“Why, as you have asked me, I will tell 
you. It is for the same reason that your 
tongue wags so—a sort of natural weakness,” 

Sr > OL 


STAMPING OUT A DISEASE. 

Tue fact of a man having died the other 
day in a London hospital of hydrophobia 
contracted abroad, brings home to our 
minds, more clearly than almost any other 
circumstance could have done, how com- 
pletely this dread disease has been stamped 
out from amongst us. 

Hydrophobia is to-day, so far as England 
is concerned, as extinct as the plague, 
leprosy, or the sweating sickness. Vet 
less than fifteen years ago it was fairly 
common. The average mortality was then 
about one human being per week, and deaths 
from it attracted little attention. 

So late as 1895 no fewer than 771 mad 
dogs were running wild in our midst, 
and in that same year more than 200 
human beings were bitten. Then came 
the stringent enforcement of the muzzling 
acts, and by 1902 only thirteen cases of 
rabies were reported, since when there 
have been none. 

On July 4th next exactly a quarter of a 
century will have elapsed since Pasteur 
inoculated against hydrophobia the first 
human being. This was a little boy 
named Joseph Meister, aged nine years, 
who was shockingly bitten by a rabid 
boar-hound. 

As the dog was undoubtedly mad, and 
as there was practically no chance of the 
survival of the child in the ordinary course 
of events, Pasteur resolved on the 
momentous experiment, and for ten 
successive days inoculated tne victim with 
hydrophobic virus, the strength of which 
was gradually increased. As a result the 
patient suffered no ill effects, and Pasteug 
woke to find himself famous, 


See the April PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, 
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Ike Worlds Best Slories 


Told Week by Week. 


Mr. Balfour’s Golf Story. 

Hare is a good golf story, which was told by Mr. A. J. 
eee, who, as everyone knows, is a keen follower of the 
“An layer who knew no French made a fine 

gl ged iron, and succeeded in laying his 


“ He turned round to his French attendant for applause. 
The latter saw what was expected of him, and did his best 
to rise to the occasion. 

“* He described the shot in the only English words which 
he had heard habitually associated with any remarkably 
successful stroke in the game. 
vetieg ol apnpaieaeaaie etecl Okan 

smile, he utte: words : 

“"' Beastly fake 1?” 


A Good Ad. 

A Cutcaco paper offered a prize of five dollars for the 
most origina] advertisement for a Sunday issue. Among 
those received was the following : 

“ Wanted.—Yo man in wants to get out; 

tions solici that t result in immediate 

3 wants poet’s address who wrote, ‘Stone walls 
do not a peer make, nor iron bars a cage.’—Address, 
John L. Silber, County Gaol.” 

This so tickled the ublic that readers of the peper 
became interested in the man, and, as the result of an 
agitation, his pardon was granted by the Governor of 


the State, 
He Kept Them Dry. 

A Goon story is told by a Scottish gamekeeper. 

Among a large shooting party on a Northern grouse 
moor was a certain elderly professor, whose skill with his 
gun was hardly equal to the profondity of his intellect. 

Suddenly a Lents storm of.rain came on, and as there 
was no shelter on the moor, the shooters got throroughly 
drenched 7 

At least, al but one suffered—the professor. He had 


“I went myself, stripped off my clothes, and sat on 
them until md storm was over.” , 
Quite Safe. 


A GENTLEMAN was invited to dine with the late Dean 
Stanley for the cages of conference on a subject at the 
time ans ey interest. He found himself sole com- 


The pi 
which the Dean undertook to carve. Whilst ineffectually 
wrestling with the bird, he earnestly discussed the question 
at issue. One tarn in the tussle with the duck by an 
unskilful ce Mey bas cv neta 

Undistarbed catastrophe, apparently unnoticing, 
the Dean continued his disourse. sf ' 

The guest, who was rather hungry, had earlier taken 
note of the presence in the room of a large black cat. 
What if it collared the duck that seemed providentially 
sast in its way. 

As the Dean showed no of intermission of his 
homily, the guest timidly his attention to the 
presence of the cat and the possibility of catastrophe. 

“It's all iy ep said the Dean, smiling knowingly, 
“ve got my foot on the duck.” 


Money and Contentment. 

Cuartes Froxmay, the theatrical manager, talked 
the other day about contentment. 

“T don’t work for money,” he said. ‘The hardest 
workers never work for money, When did money bring 
content ? — 

“You yr the story of a aa and the Persian 

? certain young rofligate ruler, 
a awe alike in Ley in mind, ene famous 


Persian physician and : 
“<] have squandered my BP pete: in riotous living. 
My frame is enfeebled like an man’s, and my mind is 


disordered with remorse and horror. Can you help me ?' 
“The Persian physician, looking gravely at pale 


nobleman, : 

~ “*You have but one hope. Go forth and find, if there 
be such, a perfectly contented man. Persuade this man 
to exchange shirts with you, and you will straightway 
be strong and happy again.’ 

“The nobleman set out upon his search. He travelled 
many months in vain. But at last he heard of a cobbler 
who was said to be absolutely contented. 

“The nobleman came at last to the cobbler’s door. 


cobbler lay asleep. Awaking him, the nobleman asked 

if it were true that he was quite contented, and the cobbler, 
a laugh, declared that it was. 

“* Then," said the nobleman, ‘I have a boon to ask at 


de résistance of the meal was a roast duck, |- 


hands. It is that will 
r thus, a wise has said, I may become strong 
and contented also. 
“ But the cobbler shook his head. 


“** Most cheerfully would I grant your request, young 
man,’ he began, ‘ but——* 


“* But what ?? 
‘“‘* The truth is, I have no shirt.'” 


An Economical Youth. 


News for Nothing. 


“Unciz Jor” CaNnon, who has been relieved of much 
of his power as Speaker of the U.S.A. House of Representa- 
tives, tells this incident in the career of a postmaster in 
his district. 

“A man came to this man and asked if there were a 
letter for him. 

“* There is,’ said the postmaster, ‘and it’s a big fat 
letter, too. There’s eleven cents due on it.’ 

‘““* Well,’ said the Irishman, ‘just open it and read it 
to me, will you? My education was neglected in my 
youth.’ E 

“* The letter was beenty pees long, but the postmaster 
read it all through out lo ‘ 

“‘ Then the man scratched his head and said : 

“** How much is due on her ?* 

“* Eleven cents,” 

‘** Well, keep her; she’s none of mine. She don’t 
belong to me,’ And the Irishman walked off.”* 


The Dress of a Duke. 


As is well known, the Duke of Norfolk cares pething 
whatever about clothes. He is one of the most libera 
and kind-hearted men in Britain, as well as one of the 
least proud, and his tenants call him “ Uncle Henry.” 
One day, while on his yacht, he invited the crew of another 
vessel to attend Mass. One of them, on boarding the 
yacht, was met. by the Duke of Norfolk himself. 

“Is the Duke himself on board ?”’ asked the sailor, 

“Tam he,” was the reply. 

“That I’m sure you're not,” answered the sailor, 
boking angrily at the insignificant little man in front of 


m. 

On another occasion it is said that the Duke was 
to distribute the prizes at a convent. Instead of driving 
to the place, he walked up quietly, and was met in the 
grounds by the portress. “My good man,” she said, 
* you ought to know that we do not distribute relief on 
a day such as this.”* 

“* Quite so, sister,” said the Duke, ‘“‘ but you do distribute 
prizes, and I have come to distribute them for you.” 


Berlin's Police Chief. 


HERR VoN JaGow, Berlin’s new police- t, who 
is supposed to be responsible for the severity with which 
recent agitations in Berlin have been dealt, t the 
firat few weeks of his official career in making round 


gg yan eg isguii ole ghigee 

evening a civilian entered a police-station in the 
west of Berlin and requested to see the lieutenant in 
chee ame sergeant strolled out of the inner room 
an A 

“ Lieutenant isn’t here, Better tell me what you've 
got to say.” 

The civilian said he would prefer to see the lieutenant 
himself, and he would return. A quarter of an hour later 
oe rilien again appeared. oud sdbed fot the Hentenank 
The a ge eh out. that policemen had somethi 
better to do than about in case some civilian 
some silly story to tell. The civilian went away, but 
zotraed Halt sn boar lates, sad. Ageia eeked de the 

utenant. 


speaking to the lieutenant at once,” 
ste Si ie cccaeat 

: ? 3 to © police-president ! 

The sergeant silently called on tho cath to seve tka, 
and the president sat down to wait the return of the 
defaulting lieutenant. 

When the latter appeared some hours later the president 
had a particularly intimate conversation with and 
— the lieutenant reported himself very, very ill 
next day, 
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sed, the penkni, 
w 
contribution was received firsts 


BEHEAD ME TWICE, 
I am lost and w: ° 
Peet nous aint Une eel fe dlp idece 
Behead me again, and I am a line of light. 
Solution below. 


Oat magnet ales fre lind persons, 


One m makes two mothers-in-law. 
Two mothers-in-law make a red-hot timo. 


em loying twelve lucifers in a skilful manner you 
can gue tel J 
‘ution below. 


wet 


MORE LONG WORDS, 

We lately published the information that ‘ smiles” 
is the longest word because it has a mile between tle 
first letter and the last. Here are some moro long words : 

“Elastic ” can always be stretched. 

“ Ring ” has no ending. 

‘‘ Beleaguered ” has a league—three miles—betwecn its 
opening and concluding letters, 


—_— 


GHOSTLY. 

Cuank the chains, bang the doors, get the blunderbuss 
raed ! For there are several ghosts in the issue of 
P.W. In fact, every story is a ghost. This way: 

A story is a tale, , 

A tail is a brush. 

. eal isa pape . 

am is a carri 

A carriage is a trap. = 

A trap is a gin. 

Gin is a spirit. 

A spirit is a ghost. 

CAKE.-CUTTING. . 

How would you cut a cake so as not t% have any of 
the part by aie is cut a rae to the air, and thus pre- 
serving it from goi 2 

Solution below. i 


A SENTENCE. 


Wuart do you make of the following 2 It is a complete 
sentence. 
0G 
8AW 


Solution below 


—w 


AN ANCIENT KING. 


Five hun ins it, five hundred ends it 
Five in the witine is seen, ° . 


The first of all letters, the first of all figures 
Take up their places between. 
Join all together and then it will bring 
, The name of an ancient and well-loved king. 
Solution below, ’ 


SOLUTIONS. 
' BEHEAD ME TWICE. 
Sraay, Tray, Ray. 
WHAT MAKES MATCHES ? 


EVE 


Gur slices through the cake at equal distances from 
the centre, and then place together axain, as shown. 


Cicmia 


A SENTENCE. 
“Tae season was backward.” 
The C’s are on “ was” written backward, 


AN ANCIENT KING, 


Davy. 


You can get an introduction to Private Potta by reading the April NOVEL MAGAZINE, 
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Poe 
the “New Klondyke” which Prospectors have 
eo Discovered ncar Ontario. 


‘Tus Canadian Press and public have been getting 
excited over the recent discoveries of gold near Porcupine 
Lake, Ontario, and one prospector has described the 
district as “a magnificent new Klondyke. 

The first discovery was made, as is usually the case, 
ju the most casual manner. Some time ago a very 
wealthy man, a prospector on a large scale, engaged three 
men he knew and could trust to go prospecting on his 
behalf, He paid them a fairly large salary and gave them 
these instructions : . 

“Pll supply you with tools and with your entire outfit, 
and I 8 Csi send men along with you to attend to 
your camping and soon. All you have to do is to prospect 
Wherever you think there is any chance of finding minerals, 
and when you have made a ‘ find,’ and jt has been valued, 
I'll give you a sixteenth share between the three of you. 

The men agreed to these terms, and went about the 
country for some time prospecting in likely places. After 
some months, during which they had had no very valuable 
“finds,” they cam: one day near a curious mound, 
about twelve feet high and fifty to seventy-five feet long. 
Prospectors in their Thousands. 

They started digging in this mound, and when they 
had cbared away some of the surface earth they were 
overjoyed to discover that the body of the mound was 
composed of gold-bearing quartz studded with nuggets, 
many of which were as big as peas. 

Digging operations were immediately commenced on a 
larger scale. It was impossible to keep the discovery a 
secret for very long, and as soon as the first hint got 
»broad thousands of prospectors began to trek towards 
the Porcupine country, and “ mushroom ™ cities sprang 
up all over the place. 


~~ 


At present the nearest railway is thirty to thirty-five 
miles distant. This does not sound very far, but the 
snow-covered tracks through the forest are very rough, 
and it is with no little difficulty that baggage is drawn 
by dog-teams to Porcupine Lake. 

A London gentleman, who was travelling in the district 
& few weeks ago, says that between a hundred and fift: 
and two hundred prospectors got off the train by whic 
he was going to Cochrane at a spot called Mile-Post 222. 
There was no station, and all the baggage was simply 
thrown down on the snow beside the line. 

It was late in the afternoon, and the goldseekers decided 
that, instead of pushing straight on through the woods, they | 
would camp where they were for the night. 

While the Englishman was speaking to some of the 
cece he overheard a husband and wife in dispute. 

ho husband was evidently pointing out the difficulties 
of the position. ‘* You go on in the train to Cochrane,” | 
he was urging her, ‘“‘ and spend the night there. It'll be 
better than sleeping here on the ground.”* 

But the woman wouldn’t have that at all. ‘ No,” | 
she said, “‘ what’s good enough for you is good enough 
for me, and I’m coming right along.” 

Why a Man was Shot. 

So far, a number of prospectors have, of course, 
found nothing but disappointment, but the few who strike ! 
luck make big money, and this keeps up the “ rush.” 

The new goldfield has already been darkened by at 
least one tragedy, according to private information from 
Matheson, the nearest large town. 

Three men went out to prospect for minerals, and ran 
up a shanty at a little distance from the railway line. The | 
arranged that one of them (call him Clarke) should do all ; 
the work about the shanty, cooking, cleaning, and so on, | 
while the other two were prospecting in the neighbourhood. | 
One day the two prospectors met with a slice of luck, | 
and came to tell Clarke that they were off to Matheson to, 
register what looked like being a Regence s4 rich claim. 

Clarke stayed behind, and in the evening one of his 
partners returned and said he had come back to watch 
the claim while the second partner stayed at Matheson to | 
see that the registration was all right. 

Everything seemed fair and above-board, but a chance | 
conversation with a passer-by made him uneasy. This | 
man told him that the two partners had registered tho | 


claim in their own names and that no mention had been 
made of him (Clarke) at all. 

When the partner who had been watching the claim 
returned, Clarke questioned him, but his answers were so 
unsatisfactory that Clarke decided to go into Matheson 
and find out for himself what had happened. 

He slipped his rifle under his arm, with the muzzle 
resting along his forearm, but when he moved towards the 
door his partner sprang in front of him. ‘ Where are you 
going ?’”” ho asked. 

“To Matheson,” Clarke replied. 

“Oh, no, you're not!” said the other, and picking up an 
axe he made as if to bring it down on Clarke’s head. 
At the same instant Clarke slipped his hand to the trigger 
of his rifle and fired, killing his partner instantly. 

Clarke, as we have called him, walked into Matheson, 
but he was so horrified at what he had done that, instead 
of going to find out about the registration, he went straight 
to the station and gave himself up to the police, 

OI oe 

** Wuen she hit him with the golf ball, did it knock him 
sonseless ? ”* 

“T think so. I understand they are soon to marry.” 

oe fe 

* How do you get rid of all these women suffragista 
so smoothly?” asked one politician of another. “I 
never hear of you having any rows with them.” 

‘“‘ Easy enough,” came the explanation. “I alwavya 
tell them I'll be perfectly willing to talk about their voting 
when they look old enough to vote; and then they smile 
happily and go away!” 

ep f oe 
A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING. 

Caprain Jones (giving a short lecture to the recruits 
of his company on their demeanour in public): “If a 
civilian should make offensive remarks in a public-house, 
and try to induce a quarrel, the well-conducted soldier 
should drink up his beer and go quietly away.” 

After his address Captain Jones neneiarical his audience 
to ascertain if they had comprehonded his remarks. 

“Now, Private Jenkins, what should you do if you 
were in an inn and « civilian wanted to quarrel with you ?” 

“ T should drink up his beer, sir, and ’ook it !"* 


THE FATE OF THE INCOME TAX MONEY. 


Owing to the demand for the Income Tax money for this year not having been made yet, no doubt many of us have found other ways of disposing of the 


money which we usually set aside for that purpose. Below, our artist suggests how it may have been spent and what will happen when the 


Jones’ fax money 
has gonein a 
beautiful new 
Spring suit. 


eventually does come. 
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Brown used his money for invesfing. 
in Rubber Shares, and los if‘ 


1 Biffles tax 


And thal jolly trip fo Parise 

which Jenkins made, 

all came out of Income 
fox money. 
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cash went 
in a new hat 
for his wife. 
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belated demand 


have gol most of Simpson's 
Income fax money 


A forecast of what will 
happen when the demand 
evenlually does come. 


t the inquiry into Spiritualism now being conducted by PEARSON'S 
April number now on sale- 


Tnxy were just the sort of houses that most people would 
not expect to find in London. They stood in a quiet cud de sac 
within a stones throw of a busy thoroughfare, and they 
carried an air of still calm. 

‘There were only four of them, and they had long gardens 
overgrown with a leafy vegetation which strove hard to look 
bravo and green, despite the grime, the soot, the smoke, the 
fog, and the other unpleasant attributes of London. 

‘or a long time three of the houses had been baa 8 The 
fourth was occupied by Mr. Stephen Gresham, a bachelor who 
was fast approaching his half century of years. But age sat 
lightly oa ts upright form and square shoulders. 

He was a fine-looking man, the sort of man ple look 
twice at, His eyes seemed as blue and fall of life as when 
he was a young man, but they were tempered with the soft 
kindliness that comes through many years of sympathetic, 
honest living. 

Mr. Gresham had three servants. A male automaton as 
old as himself and who knew his wishes and methods almost 
better than himself, an elderly female cook, and an elderly 
general servant of the softer sex. 

He was evidently wealthy and was undoubtedly a recluse. 
Perhaps the latter was due to the fact that he did not make 
friends easily. 7: 

When all four houses had been inhabited he had been 
friendly with his neighbours, but one by one the latter went 
away, and with their going he made no new friends, 

Indeed, he was so accustomed to the added quiet of the 
deserted houses that he hoped they. would remain unoccupied. 

The day came, however, when a smiling house-agent 
conducted a possible client over each of the three empty 
houses, and a few days later Dg sti and plasterers made 
merry in the house adjoining Mr. Gresham’s. 

The new-comer’s name was Curtis. He was a short, spare 
man, partially bald, with a thin moustache and beard. He 
had light grey Kies which seemed never still. If they were 
focussed on an object they moved with the constant rapidity 
of a heliograph, and they seemed never able to remain steady. 

He been trained as an electrical engineer, but h 
given up a good business in order to persevere with a patent 
electric engine that he had devised, but by no means 

Mr. Gresham was not attracted by the new-comer. 
not like his shifty eyes, and felt sure that his moustache hid 
thin lips and a receding chin. He wished that he had gone 
elsewhere. But his wishes were not consulted, and he had 
to make the best of the situation. 

About a week after the painters and decorators had done 
their worst, Fleming, Mr. Gresham’s man, entered the break- 
fast room, where his master was reading the morning paper, 
after concluding his meal. 

‘‘ There’s a young lady to aes Pkg ek id said. 

“A yo ly 2” repea r. Gresham, in surprise. 

ae You Meg She’s Miss Curtis from next door.” 

“ Indeed ? I had no idea that Mr. Curtis had any family, 
Fleming. Ask her to come in.” 

A few moments later the door opened, and Miss Curtis 
entered, to be ted by a stately bow, which would have 
appeared ridiculous if performed by most men, but which was 
quite natural coming from Mr. Gresham. 

“I am go sorry to worry you,” said Miss Curtis, ‘‘ but can 
you change me a five-pound note or lend me sixpence? I 
want to give a man sixpence, and I’ve nothing less than the 
five-pound note.” 

Mr. Gresham noticed how musical the girl’s voice was. 
She was pretty, too, and quite unlike what Mr. Gresham 
would have imagined Mr. Curtis’s daughter to be. 

‘*T shall be happy to lend you sixpence or more,” he said. 
“TI cannot change the note for you, however; I have not 
sufficient change. Let me lend you some small money until 
you get change.” @ 

With that he counted out half a sovereign’s worth of silver 
and handed it to the girl. Miss Curtis took the money, her 
pretty face rendered beautiful by the glowing smile of thanks 
with which she rewarded Mr. Gresham. 

“If there should be any other way in which I can help you,” 
he said, ‘‘ you have but to command me.” 

“It wasn’t the actual words, father,” Joyce Curtis explained 
later. ‘* It was the manner in which they were spoken. He’s 
a lovely old gentleman.” 

‘*How’s place furnished?” inquired Mr. Curtis. 
“ Does it look as though money’s plentiful ? ” 

“It’s beautifully furnished. I should think Mr. Gresham 
must be very well off.” 

“ ¥ must try and gct him interested in my engine,” muttered 
the inventor. ‘ Offered to help us, did he? Must take 
advantage of that to get acquainted with him.” 

Mr. Curtis hunted round until he foand some convenient 

for inviting his neighbour’s assistance, and then 
next door. 

The from No. 3 to see you, sir,” said Fleming ; and 
then, for explanation, he added, “ the father of the young 


lady. 

Evidently Mr. Curtis did not meet with Fleming's approval ; 
nor a he attract Mr. Gresham, although he laid himself out 
to so. 

“ Too and mighty to please me,” grumbled Mr. Curtis 
to his daughter when he wetiraed home. : 

This was his method of explaining Mr. Gresham's frigid, 
ey en reception of his gushing overtures. 

“ Still, Pl show him the model,” he continued, speaking 
to himself, “‘ that’ll do the trick, I hope.” 

Mr. Curtis was not an attractive man, except perhaps to 


Do you Know Private Potts? He ise a fascinating character. 
AGAZINE. Now on sale, price fourpence. 
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By E. NEWTON-BUNGEY. 


Complete Short Story. 


senmpetatieee! 
ineer, bu ; ug! 
ry cherished a strong affection 


for him. 
about six feet in height. 
Towards the 


one or two bricks. 


was occupied he imagined that the wall would be built up. 


In fact, he gia ace g to suggest to Mr. Curtis that he should 


insist on the repairing the wall, but an event hap- 
pened which caused him to change his mind. 

He was reading 
elm at tho bottom of the garden, when his ear caught 


swish of a woman’s skirt. Glancing up, he saw through the 
Joyce Curtis. She was- 
e in hand, staring ruefully at the 


gap in the wall the dainty figure 
walking to and fro, 8 
grass and weed-grown mould. 


Mr. Gresham may be pardoned for staring. The day was 
very distant since he had seen a neighbour in the next garden, 
and the vision of one g0 lovely as Joyce seemingly magnetised 


him. 
Suddenly she glanced towards him and smiled and nodded. 


He rose andj bowed, and then, actuated by an irresistible 


impulse, he walked across to the gap. 
“* You will find the soil hard to work,” he said. 


“I don’t mind that,” replied Joyce ; ‘‘ the trouble is I don’t 


quite know how to commence.” 
“Can I help you, Miss Curtis ?” 
“Oh, if you would ?” she exclaimed, smiling again. 
Mr. Gres step 


lay out the groun 

“* You must come and see my roses,”’ he said at length. 

“T should like to immensely,” replied Joyce eagerly. 
“‘T am passionately fond of flowers. Can I come now ?” 

Mr. Gresham gazed doubtfully at the gp in the wall. His 
long legs had easily negotiated it, but a lady 
another affair. Joyce speedily divined what was in his mind, 
and, with a low laugh, she sprang lightly on to the bricks, and 
a moment later stood in the garden of No. 4. 

** It’s as good as a gate !” shé cried. 

Mr. Gresham joined her in his own garden, and at that 
moment came to the conclusion that he would say nothing to 
his neighbour about having the wall repaired. The idea of 
a gate which Joyee could use was a delightful one. 

ow, Mr. Curtis had also observed the gap in the wall, and 
ho had intended asking the landlord to repair it. But when 
Joyce told him of the manner in which she had used it, a 
crafty smile came into his shifty eyes, and he also resolved 
to say nothing to his landlord on the subject. 

“It will help us to cultivate Gresham,” he thought. 
“Presently we shall grow intimate, and then he may put 
some money into the engine.” 

He blinked at the tracings he held in his hand, but his 
thoughts wero far from them. 

“If he and Joyce got very friendly they might——”” He 
paused in his thoughts and laughed bitterly. ‘‘ Pshaw! 
there’s no chance of that,” he ran on. ‘‘ Gresham must be 
twice her age. But he’s a fine-looking man, though, and 
ce often do fall in love with mon much older than them- 
selves, 

. ee out ie financial ‘ we 
imself. ‘If it’s can persuade Joyce if he’ll come u 
to the scratch. She must do as I wish.” 7 . 

Judicious inquiries showed him that Mr. Gresham was a 
rich man with absolutely no ties, and that decided him. 
By hook or by crook he must bring about a marriage between 
his daughter and Mr. Gresham. 

Joyce speedily made conquests of Mr. Gresham’s servants, 
the grave and dignified Fleming being the last to succumb, 
and she san in and out of No. 4 as often as sho pleased. 
Indeed, the occupants of that house even hailed her advent 
with welcome. 

Mr. Gresham was beginning to understand that there was 
a great something in life that he had missed—the love of a 
woman. He discovered of a sudden that his life had been 
very dull before Joyce csme into it. 

The thought affected him strangely. He sprang to his feet 
and stared at his reflection in a mirror. He sighed as he saw 
his white hair and rioustache. 

“ Fifty and twenty-five,” he murmured. 

Eut he felt young. He was full of the vigour of strong 
manhood. 

* Fifty and twenty-five,” he said again, and a sad yearning 
look came into his eyes. 

He sat down in a chair and buried his face in his hands. 
He loved Joyce with all the fervour of a young man, but he 
was old, or, at least, the world would call him old. 

“Dreaming, Mr. Gresham?” suddenly came Joyce’s 
sweet voice. 

She had come through the gap in the wall and entered the 
open drawing-room door unseen and unheard by Mr. Gresham. 

He glanced up quickly, and the sad, pleading expression 
in his eyes aroused Joyce’s ready sympathy. 

mee 72 has bed saws * she asked pmo 

C) ‘ime rought him the message it brings to 
all men. But Mr. Gresham could not tell Joyce that. 

“I was just dreaming,” he said, with a sigh. 

She sat by his side on the settee and impulsively stretched 
out her hand and placed it on his. She did not speak ; she 
— her not a moment that required words. 

e hai wn to for Mr. Gresham, looking on him in 
the light of a seccull father: Some ple, raat chord would 
raise their eyebrows at her behaviour. Her own father 
seemed to have no need of her affection, and her warm heart 
had much to give. So she lavished it on Mr. Gresham, 
bestowed it with all the innocence and purity of her white 


ition,” he added to 


soul. - 
Before she entered the room Mr. Gresham had been on the, 


Read about 


Between tho gardens of the 
two houses ran a brick wall 


end of the 

the wall had become 
somewhat tumbledown, and 
each day marked the fall of 


As the wall belonged tothe 
owner of the house next door, 


Mr. Gresham had not had it 
repaired, but now that No. 3 


beneath the spreading branches of a a 
16 


over the gap and a few moments later 
she and Joyce meee iscussing gardening and planning how to 


’s skirt was quite 


4 
: Y 


- WEEK ENDING 
Arrm 14, 1910. 


of making a resolution tha wii ican. 

ing a tion that it would be folly to sy-.1. 
to Seoyce of his love, that it would be cruel, dug.” 
probably rob him of her friendship for ever. _ 

But his mind was changed. Perhaps the time wold cy)::, 
when Joyce would understand that he loved her as a Jj... 
Then he would risk all. " 

Down under that elm-tree’s wide-spreading brancho: 
the bottom of the was a rustic table where °; 
Gresham sometimes partook of tea. As Fleming }iid 1: , 
table two nights after Joyce’s entry into the drawing...,,,.. 
the girl came to the gap in the and watched him. 

“ Oh, ao she cried impulsively, “that docs | 
jolly. I should like to join Mr. Gresham at tea.” 

A benevolent smile crossed the manservant’s 4-5, 
features. 

“§ ing for Mr. Grosham, miss,” he said, “I may { ‘9 
the liberty of announoing the fact that I am sure he w:, ,| 


appreciate your com ag i 
in sprang lightly ragh the gap, her eyes dancin, 

“ Are you sure, Fleming?” she cried. Yhen, wit}. - 
waiting for an answer, she ran on, ‘ Lay a place for 4, ; 
Tl pour out.” : 
Floming did more. Before he informed his maser ; 
tea was ready he hastened to a confectioner’s and retu;) | 
with a dish of dainty pastries. — 

Joyce clapped her hands. ‘ Fleming, you’ro a de... | 
man,” sho said. 

He coloured with pleasure, bowed gravely, and went j 
the house to acquaint his master that tea was on the tat: 

Mr. Gresham walked slowly down the garden, anJ i! . 4 
paused in astonishment as he saw Joyce, with a great .i. ut 
importance, stirring the contents of the teapot. 

“ How many lumps ? ” she asked naively. 

It was the most delightful meal Mr. Gresham ever remer. 
bered. He was not conscious of what he ate or how my 
cups of tea he drank ; he only knew that he had never en}... | 
a meal like this one. . 

“T trust you will join me at tea again?” he said. “J 
often have it here, and when you've nothing better to do js, 
come and take your place. Fleming s' always ly luc 


1 


After that the tca-table was spread under the elm-tre> on 
every samo occasion, and the meals seemed very dre :1y 
when Joyce was not acting as mistress of the ccremonic:. 

And one evening Mr. Gresham saw Joyce’s father alous i 
the next ery Acting on tho impulse, he went to the ¢ 1): 
in the wall, and his neighbour joined him. ie 

“Mr. Curtis,” he said briefly, ‘‘ I love your daughter 3.71 
wish to marry her. HaveI your permission tospeak toler: ’ 

The heliographic, light grey eyes moved with fearful rapidly 
as their owner tried not to show by his expression livw ie 
rejoiced to hear these words. 

“I am quite agreeable, Mr. Gresham,” he said. “I cou'J 
desire no better husband for Joyce.” 

Then, feeling that his fish was hooked, he added : 

“Come in and look at my engine, will you?” 

Mr. Gresham complied and expressed great interest in 11.4 
model, though his mind was really occupied with Joyce ant 
his forthcoming interview with her. Mr. Curtis was tuo 
shrewd to speak on financial matters at this juncture, a: 
when the inspection was finished, he said : 

ie Come in to-morrow morning; Joyce will be at loz 
t en.’” 

Mr. Gresham was anxious to put his fate to the test imm>- 
diately, but he was too courteous to make the sugzestion, is 
it was evidently not in accordance with the wish of M:. 
Curtis. 

As a matter of fact, that gentleman desired to intervi: v 
his daughter before she received Mr. Gresham's propos:!. 

Next morning Mr. Gresham was shown into the mori. 
room at No. 3, where Joyce was awaiting him, her i+ 


unwontedly When he entered the room, however, s!:: 
coloured to the roots of her hair and came shyly forward t 
greet him 


“ Joyce,” he said, bowing over her hand with an oli. 
fashioned — and courtesy, “has your father told you wiy 
I am here?” 

“ Yos,” she replicd. 

“TI love you, Joyce,” he said. ‘ Will you marry me, my 
doar? I know I am old compared with you,” he ad:).{ 

uickly—‘ that there is a great difference in our ages; lb 
oyce, my love for you is as strong as if I were buf your a. . 
Tell me, dear, will you be my wife?” 

‘** Yes,” she whispered, ‘‘I will marry y : 
For the moment Mr. Gresham dared hardly to believe ' 
ears, and then the floodgates of joy burst within him, *"', 
with his eyes brimming with a great love and tenderness, 

bent over her and kissed her forehead. 
° * * ° ° 


It was about a week later that Mr. Gresham entered °n 
old-fashioned club of which he was a member. He rly 
visited it; he hardly knew why he did so on this occas"! 
He ordered lunc ,and scarcely the waiter left him cre + 
elderly member walked across and proposed to tako his lu. 
at the same table. He ordcred a Pottle of champagne *.i') 
his meal, and then turned to Mr. Gresham, saying : . 

‘*T want to wash out the taste of an interview I have ;" ° 
had. I met a man outside the club whom I have lent mo ¥ 
to on various occasions, but he has never troubled to r)"'y 


me. 

“Now he tells me,” went on the member—by 0!” 
Sylvester—‘ that ho will shortly settle in full. Naturals : 
was surprised, and I asked him if he had suddenly come 1? 


money. ; 

nS ‘The fellow had had more to drink than was good for hit". : 
Mr. Sylvester continued, “ otherwise he would probably" 
have spoken so openly. He told me that he manage: +3 
get oa pars. daughter engaged to an old man who!" 
pient money. He secms to have forced her to agree, *-') 
idea being that his elderly son-in-law will settle a sum af 
m on him. : 

ui ! the fellow actually gloated over it. Called it 1 
union of springtime and winter. I told him that if he dared 
to bring me money gotten in such a manner I would thr 
it in his face.” 

Mr. Gresham had not been greatly interested at the cc™"- 
mencement of this story, but as Me. Sylvester went on |: 
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MR. BROWN BUYS RUBBER SHARES. 


Picture Couplets Awards: 


£4,295 FOR FIRST PRIZE 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


Ix the next column you will find the first line of 
a Picture Couplet together with a picture. What you 
have to do is to make a couplet by adding another 
jino, the last word of which must rhyme with the last 
word of the line given. 

When you have written your ‘ 
form, fill in your name and address in the space 
provided, cut out the entry form, attach to it a postal 
order for sixpence, and place it in an envelope 


couplet on the entry 


addressed to the Epiror, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 

Mark your envelope “RUBBER ” in the top left-hand 
corner. 


All attempts must arrive on or before ‘Thursday, 
April 14th, ‘Those arriving later will be disqualified. 


Everyone who enters must compete on the printed entry 
form, and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. 
must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
should be. crossed * & Co.” in the manner 
shown in this example. The number must be 
written in the space rovided on the entry 
form. Where one 0. of higher value 
ia gent to cover more than one attempt, the 
munber of this P.O. should be written on 
each entry form. 

All attempts must ve forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualified. 


Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) 
three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten 
lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 
if there are more senders than one of a line thus selected 
by the adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will 
be divided amongst all such senders. 


Tha remaining one-fourth will bo awarded in gifts 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose 
efforts show merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 


No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored, 


SPRINGTIME AND WINTER (continued from 
page 848.) 


suddenly sat upright and an expression of fear came into his 


cyes. 

“What's the man’s name?” he asked, trying to speak 
carelesgly. 

= is,” replied Mr. Sylvester. “He's an electrical 
engineer and— Why, Gresham, what's the matter, man ?” 

ir. Gresham's faco had assumed o curious grey tint, which 
was enhanced by the ghastly whiteness of his lips. 

“T feel unwell. I think I’ll go home,” he said in a low, 
apathetic tone. ‘‘ Tell Charles not to worry about my lunch.”’ 

Mr. Sylvester stared after the retreating form of Mr. 
Gresham. He noticed how bowed the shoulders had become, 
how listless his step, so unlike the usual swinging stride. 

Mr, Gresham hailed a cab and was driven home. He went 
straight to his bedroom and locked himself in. Then he 
collapsed into a chair and lay back, the corners of his mouth 
turnefl down, his hands gripping the arms of the chair. 

“ Joyce!” he whispered. 

All through the afternoon he sat ve still, his chin sunk on- 
to his chest, his hands still gripping the chair arms, his cyes 
dull with despair. 

Suddenly there came a knock at the door. 

“ The tea-table is laid in the garden, sir,” said Fleming on 
the other side of the locked door, ‘‘ and Miss Joyce is awaiting 


you.” 
Joyce was whiting for him ! He sprang to his fect, his fists 
clene Joyce was waiting for him. How sweet the words 


sounded, but he would never hear them again. He must 
release her, and then he would go away and never see her 
again, 

_ Miss Joyce awaits you, sir,” said Fleming again. 

“Yl bo down in a few moments,” Mr. Gresham forced 
himself to say. 

He went out of the room without noticing his reflection in 
the miaror. Had he dono so he would have hesitated to 
approach Joyce, for grief and despair were stamped ap- 
parently indelibly on his features. 

Hie walked very slowly down the garden, 80 that he might 
sce his girl-love as long as possible for the last time. ‘The 
vision of her seated at the table, smiling over the silk tea- 
cosy, would be imprinted for ever in his memory. 

But as he came towards Joyce tho smile faded from her 
face, and she sprang up in alarm, 

Stephen,” she said wonderingly, “why are you looking 
80 un y ? What has happened ?” 
Impulsively she gras his hands, and he thrilled at the 


When rubber shares Brown with the crowd 
went to buy 
Example of a second Iine—not to b: used : 


It was he who was “sold,” not the rubber, friends cry. 
ENTRY FORM. PICTURE COUPLETS No. 31. 


No. of Postal Order 


No. of Postal Order ..--:1::1iiisrrnsssseseeree stent 
When rubber shares Brown with the 
crowd went to buy 
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I agree to abide by the decision published in ‘‘ Pearson's 
Weekly ”’ ana to accept it as final, and I enter only on 
and I agree to abide by the 


this understanding, 
printed conditions. 


“ He told you that—that it was necessary for him for you 
to marry a wealthy man?” 

“Ah!” Joyce started as 
“ How do you know that?” 

“T know it, Joyce,” he said gently, “ and now that I know 
it I am going to give you back your promise, I am going to 
set you free.” 

“Stephen!” the girl cried, her lips trembling, her eyes 
suddenly plaintive with fear. 

“ But I will help your father, my dear,” he went on. ‘‘ He 
shall not suffer as——’” He was going to say, “As ho 
deserves, as he would have made you suffer ” ; but he stifled 
the words on his lips. 

“ You see, Joyce,” he said slowly, “I was selfish ; I only 
thought of myself. I loved you and wanted you ; I did not 
pause to think that springtime and winter cannot mate.” 

“Springtime and winter?” repeated the girl softly. 
“ When they meet the daffodils are flowering and the narcissus 
blooms. Everything is waking then—the fields are greener, 
the trees pig eee with leaf buds, the birds are singing. 
When springtime and winter meet is the time of promise, of 
promise that is to be fulfilled and not broken. 

“And my promise is like that, Stephen,” sho went on, her 
voice sweaty solemn ; “ it is not to be broken.”’ 

““My dear, you make it very hard for me!” Stephen 
Gresham said, bis voice breaking. ‘I cannot hold you to a 
promise that was forced from you.” 

“Not when it was forced by love ?”’ sho asked, her cyes 
soft and shining with the great joy of her knowledge. 

“ Joyce!” the man was staring at her with a vast wonder 
in his eyes, and behind it dawned the light of a new day. 
** You love me?” 

** More than life,” she widaperet 

A laugh that was half a so’ broke from him, and for the 
first time he kissed her lips. 


—— a ¢ 


‘We have now been married fiftzen years, Archibald, 
and I have never omitted to bake a cake for you on your 
birthday.” 

“That's true, my dear, and every one of them was, so 
to speak, a milestone on the path of my life.” 


——> [ 


“You are in splendid form,” said the leader of the 
band to the bass drummer. “I must compliment you 
that after months of idleness you have lost none of your 


£1575 IN CONSOLATION GIFTS. 


RESULT OF COUPLETS NO. 28. 


This week the amount available for distribution allows 
a prize of £6 18s. 6d. to each of tho senders of the ten 
lines eelected as the best by the adjudicators; while the 
remainder, £23 28., is distributed amongst other com- 
petitors whose effortscome next in merit. 

The d- total awarded in our 

£5,871 9s. 10d. 
_ In the adjoining column the subject of the new contest 
is one that has been fascinating the minds of almost every- 
one during the past few weeks. Our worthy friend Brown 
makes an effort to invest his cash in rnbber companies, and 
we invite you to tell us his adventures. 

In Picture Couplets No. 28, which competitors were asked 
to complete, the line given was: 


When Brown went to Putney the Boat-race to see 


The ten lines selected as the best by the adjudicators, 
. ether with thc names and addresses of the senders, arc as 
ollows : 


‘* Strange, the crew that aye longest’ got ‘home first,” 


said he. 
H. D. Brapsury, 25 Beaumont Road, Whetley Lane, 
Bradford. 
“© Does it need eight strong men to pull one boy?” cricd he. 
Mrs. Breeton, 90 Sherwood Road, South Harrow. 
He’s so fond of the water, he'd restaurant tea. 
W. H. Horsey, 24 Chesholm Road, Stoke Newington. 
—Took the start for the fintsh— A dead heat /” cricd he. 
Mars. West, Badminton Club, Piccadilly. 
His “ place up the river,” I found was a tree. 
Mrs. F. Forp, 72 Carysfort Road, Clissold Park. 
He thought the regatta looked small, he told me. 
Miss Oxiver, Highway View, New Year's Green, Ruislip, 
Middlesex. 
He showed how he'd have rowed—on a chatr, after tea. 
Miss E. Maynew, 235 The Terrace, Maida Vale. 
Mrs. Brown said, ‘* Both crews kept on bowing to me /" 
H. Harte, Park Farm, Northwood. 
He cheered the steam launch—“ That's the winner,” said he. 
W. M. BeamLey, Rookery Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 
* His * advice from the bank’ shows no ‘ balance,’”’ said we. 
ArtHuB Morrison, 182 Hope Street, Glasgow, 


Contests is now 


(List of other awards appears on Page iii. of Red Cover.) 


CHANGE OVER. 
A youNG man was wheeling a baby-carriage to and fro 


“ 


though she had been struck. digng the pavement in front of an imposing set of flats, 


= hea !”? came a voice from an upper window. 
at’s the matter?” he shricked back. ‘“‘ Let mo 
alone, can’t you!” And he went on wheeling. 

An hour later the same voice came from the same 
window: “ George, dear!” 

“ Well, what’s the matter now?” he shouted. 
the water pipes burst ?” 

“No, George,” wailed the voice, “the water pipes are 
all right; but you've been wheeling Molly’s doll all the 
afternoon. Won’t you let the baby have a turn now ? 
Do, George!” 


* Havo 


ee fee 


BAD FOR TRADE. 

A BENEVOLENT old bookseller had added to his stock 
some remarkably fine views of various Continental towns, 
together with many of the most famous Eastern placcs. 
Among the latter was a particularly fine photograph 
of a general view of Jerusalem. 

One day he was leisurely contemplating this when he 
caught sight of the local sweep passing the door. 

Calling him in, he asked him what he thought of the 
picture of Jerusalem. The sweep looked at him for a 
maga or two, and then, passing his hand over his chin, 
replied : 

** Awfu’ scarce of chimbleys, Mr. Brown—awfu' scarce 
of chimbleys !”* 

ot fe 


HIS HAPPIEST MOMENT. 

“ Joun,” she asked, cuddling up to him, for it was the 
seventh anniversary of their marriage, “ what was the 
happiest moment of your life ?” 

“Ah, dear,” he replied, “I remember it well. I shall 
never forget it. If I live to be a hundred years old, that 
moment will always stand out as plainly as it does 
to-night.” 

She sighed and nestled a little closer, looking longingly 
up into his honest, blue eyes. After a moment’s silenco 
she urged : 


“Yes, but John, dearest, you haven't told me when 


it was.” 

“Oh!” he answered, “I thought you had gucssed it. 
It was when you came to me in the Winter, if you remember, 
and told me that you had decided to trim up one of your 
old hats so as to make it do for the Spring.” 

Then the celebration of the seventh annivorsary of their 
marriage became uninteresting and formal. 


touch of her warm, soft flesh, Then the words were forced } 
from his lips, the words which he dreaded to say, for they were | 
phe iy bpm me which gashed his flesh and cut him adrift | cata ores tie apkise 

m his love, adrift on a sad, hopeless sea. pea i is . r 

*“ Joyce,” he said, “on the eae before you promised | * But you must have donc something to retain your 
to be my wife, your father told you of my desire.” ability unimpaired as you have.” . 7 

“ Yes, he spoke to me.” “Well, I put in most of the time beating carpets. 


technique. Have you practised all the time?” 
“ Haven't touched my drumstick since we closed the | 


Can the dead communicate with the living? See the April PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. Now on sale. 
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Our: Courls 


What! 

“Have you any question to put to the witness?” a 
youthful prisoner was asked by tie maghitrate, 

“No, your Majesty,” was the reply. 

Once Bitten, Twice Shy. = 

A man, aged twenty, charged at Enfield with begging, 
was sentenced to fourteen days’ imprisonment. It was 
stated that he told a police-officer that he lost an eye 
tooking for work, and was not going to lose another. 

Not Crack Shots. 

On a cotistable stating at West London Police Court that 
he had aimed a blow with his truncheon at a prisoner’s arm, 
but hit him on the head. 
magistrate remarked: “ That always happens; the 
police are very bad shots with their truncheons.” 

- No Luck. ita Seltag 

“All right, guv’nor. My luck is out. -Here e bag. 
: Phaeate a nied to make 4 scene,” said a man who had 
snatched a purse from a woman in Oxford-street, when 
caught by a constable, after a chase. 

At Marl! h-street a detective said prisoner had onl 
just come out of prison. The man was committed for i 


“Niclure Sars 2 


“WAY OUT” FOR GAS. 

WEN a pie containing meat is 
baking it rates gases which are 
often unwholesome. To allow them to 
escape the cook digs a knife into the 
sed when she puts it on. Now, the 
ittle earthenware article shown here 
serves the same -_ in a more 
scientific way. k hollow, and 
divided in two at the dotted line. 
The lower part becomes filled with 

vy ; the obnoxious gases enter the 
fle in the top part, and a the vent, 
A, projects ugh the orust, the 
fumes escape from the pie. 


> Sines 


FOR BACKYARD CHANTICLEERS. 
$n shrill cries to herald the waki: 


5 


king day are quite 
le at acountry farmyard, but in a town back-garden 
they often annoy the neigh- 
bours. A cock cannot, or 


effort abrupt! ; ‘ 
admits — and the slumbers of irritable householders 
are not disturbed. 


Bai eked Sa rs 


Jehu Drives a Taxi-Cab. 
Jehu Pocock was said to be the name of a motor-cab 
driver summoned at Willesden recently for exceeding the 


speed limit. 
A Nervous Cat. 

A cat ran up a tree in Bloomsbury Square recently, and, 
through fright, refused to come down till the branch was 
sawn off on the following day. 

Strike Againat Plaite. 

All the girls at a secondary school in Temesvar, Hungary, 
have threatened to | on strike unless the new rule that 
they must all wear their hair tightly plaited is cancelled. 

Father's Gratitude. 

Colonel Sam Jennings,a Texas “cattle king,” has pre- 
sented a half interest in his ranch to Mr. Strome, who 
aaved the colonel’s six-year-old daughter from death 
beneath an engine. 

Tax on Amusements ? 

In his idential address in London to the Association 
of Cham of Commerce, Lord B suggested light 
taxes on amusements for new revenue. reepence on stall 
tickets for halfpennies on admissions to see cricket 
and football matches, would not be burdensome and should 
yield £1,000,000 to the Exchequer. 


An electro-plated 


‘ 


Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


Unanimous. 
TI don’t like sending you to prison,” remarked Alderman 
Hugget at Tottenham. 
“T don’t like to go either,” was the prisoner’s reply. 


Bobby Knew Better. 
Policeman (giving evidence): “I follered’im on to the 
canal bank, yer Worship, an’ | says, ‘What ’ave yer got in 
?’ Prisoner says,‘ Nothin’,’ ‘Well, pull it out 
an’ let’s ’ave a look at it,’ I says.” 


A Poser. 
“The name of this place in Wales is so unpronounceable,” 


said counsel, at the Bloomsbury County Court, *‘ that I shall 
refer you to my ‘client in Wales ’” eo name of the place 
is Pontrhydyrun. 


Judge on Dress. 
A well-dressed woman applied to Mr. Baggallay at Lam- 
tt ae Why don’t to licitor ?’* 
r. 3 ion” & 60 rp’ 
Applicant : o% can’t afford ite A - 
“ Nonsense, with a hat and jacket like that you could go 
to a solicitor. We advise the poor, not the rich.” 


dog.” 


Recognised. 
“ He is a German witha Scotch name” was the desc 
applied to a debtor at the Clerkenwell County Conrt 


Hot, Please. 

“Make it hot for me. If Iam put away for a lon 
it will make a new man of mo,” said a man sentenced a 
London sessions for theft. 

Next, Please ! 

“A motor-car which was passing blew smoko 
nostrils of a horse and sent him mad,” 
Southwark County Court recently. 

The Ladies’ Pets. 

Summoned for allowing her dog to be at large withoy: - 
collar, a Plaistow lady said she had tried all at to keen 
the indoors, but they could not do it, It had such 
smali that when they chained it up it got throu. , 
the collar. by’ Sry: also put straps round its body and 
tied its up, but it got in 

Mr. Gi ie: “I don’t think that particular kind of |)... 
was provided for in the Act of Parliament. You will |. 
saat 10s. for having no license and 5s. for having no ¢o!!.; 
on oad 

Another woman pleaded that she had written her namo 
and address on the inside of her dog's collar. 

Mr. Gillespie: “You might as well writo it inside +: 4 
(Laughter.) 


viption 


. 


term 
ttha 


, Up tha 
said a witness ar 
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cannot undertake to return 


FOR SMOKERS. 

Tax little invention shown in the picture is intended 
for the convenience of smokers; if provided by the 
hostess there need be no fear of scorched cloths or ashes 

fee the 

carpets. It consists 
of a small brass bow] 
or tray, A, to teceive 
- ashes, match ends 
and such like, and to 
this is fastened the 
semi-circular attach- 
ment, B, which 
: ==) extends at one end 
on over the tray, whilst 

’ the rem 

‘rests upon the table to which it is clipped the 
spring OG underneath. The cigar is laid in the rest 
B, the lighted end being over the bowl, and the smoker is 
able to deal the cards or write or do other things in comfort. 


HUMANE SNARES, 

Tus Board of Agriculture have issued a leaflet drawi 
the attention of warreners and tra pers to the sup 
ga of the common snare went ‘or catching rabbits. 
The old gin consists of ‘a h of five or six strands of 
fine wire twisted ther and formed into a loop at one 
end. The other end passes through the loop, thus 
forming {an easy 
Tu noose. 
The snare is set in 
a@ run frequented 
by the animals and 
held in position by 
a split Peg. A, the 
free being 
fastened to a stout 
peg, B, driven tight 
into the 


When bunny puts his head through the noose it tightens 
up, and his struggles only increase the pressure until he 
becomes exhausted. With a view of lessening the dis- 
comfort, the Board recommend the addition of a stop 
consisting of a ap C, or a small tee-piece, D, which is 
to be attached to the snare so that the noose will only 
draw up —— to hold the the captive without 
slowly strangling hi 


A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. 


After the Ball. 

There was strenuous dancing competition recently in 
San Francisco. Six couples danced for fifteen hours without 
food or stimulants. This is a world’s record. were 
in a pitiable condition at the finish, and had to be taken to 
the hospital. , 

Do You Know? 

An irate father writes to a Berlin paper protesti: inst 
the examiner who “ ploughed” his son at an avaninciisa 
because, when questioned as to the manner in which Queen 
Elizabeth was on her wedding day, he replied that 
he had forgotten. 

The Eagle’a Prey. 

On the Eastern Alpsa hunter has discovered in an 
nest the skeleton of a child, aged about three. It has 
recalled that six years ago the child of a peasant in that 
neighbourhood mysteriously disappeared. Tho mystery is 
now cleared up. 

Something Like a Pension. 

It was decided at a recent meeting of Mossrs. Vickers, 
Sons & Maxim to pay Colonel Thomas Vickers, who has 
resigned the post of managing director, which he has held 
since the company’s formation in 1867, the pension of £6,000 
a year for life, 


le’s 


unless accompanied bya 


SAVES STRAIN. 

Farm gates continually need attendance, their mc + 
common complaints being ruined hinges and a tenden :- 
to sag. If you consider the weight of such a gate anil 1; « 
leverage exercised on the post, the reason for their trou!,| ; 

1s) Mace 
, py plain. As a 
v\ preventi:., 
4 ? the 


envelope. | 


up-to. 
date tarny 

drives ins 
the grom.i 
under the 
head" of t).. 
gate a sto 
stake, A. \ 
quarter cf 
an inch separates the post from the top of the stak. 
thus allow: the gate to open easily. But when « 
party of young men choose the gate for a resting-pla « 
and sit on the top bar, the post may be weighed dor» 
on to the stake, but it cannot sink lower, and thus t): 
gate is not strained nor the hinges bent. 


—»- 


A NOVEL KNIFE-CLEANER. 

CLEANING knives is one of the daily rounds of hoie 
work that has to be gone through. There are sevci.| 
well-known methods employed, but our picture shov< 
another way which is simple and expeditious. I} 
apparatus consists of a 
pair of boards the inner 
surfaces of which are 
coated with preparation 
in the usual manner. Tho 
boards are retained in 
position at each end with 


Loe | 


metal clamps which 
them from Tas eee F 
placed, but allow sufficient 


space for the knife blade 


jad prbgters At one 
end the boards are provided with handles which aie 
gras with one hand so as to regulate the pressu' 
required whilst the knife is worked backwards ii 
forwards with the other, both sides of the knifo being 
polished at the same time. 


How to Deal with Bad Eggs. 

Four tons of bad eggs were condemned in a cold stor.i<¢ 
at Boston, U.S.A. They were intended for cakes and pa:t", 
and had to be destroyed with carbolic acid. 


All Through a Sheep. ; 
A horse which had been frightened by a sheep runn'':: 
under it, afterwards turned on its master, a Worthing ¢0:'! 
merchant, and kicked him to death, and also injurc! 
seriously a man who went to his aid. 


A Free Bicycle. 

A West Ham gentleman was cycling through Stratfor! 
recently, and the traffic very thick he got into dii'.- 
culties. Colliding with a motor-omnibus he was throw”: 
violently to the ground. He sustained slight injuries, «1:1 

parently disgusted with cycling got up and exclaime: 
“T have had enough of it. Who wants a bicycle?” + 
passer-by expressed his wi ess to take the machii.”, 
and the gentleman at once handed it over to him. 

Where Rank Doesn't Count. 

During a Rugby football match at Mans, Franco, betwe'? 
two teams a dispute arose over a goal. Ono of ths 
players ordered another—a sergeant—to be silent, adding : 
“I'am a lieutenant.” “We are playing football,” repli! 
the sergeant, “and not mancuvres, tnd t have no orders ‘? 
receive from you here.” The lieutenant at once took the 
sergeant’s number, telling him: “I will see that you 
punished.” The crowd took sides with the sergeant, 0! 
the comrades of the latter walked off the field. 


pencil-case will be given to the sender of each original illustrated paragraph accepted and used on this page, 
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Part 111.—_PRISONS AS CRIME COLLEGES. 
Every kind of professional crime is taught in our 


convict prisons thoroughly and almost openly. By this, I 
mean that the warders know of the system, and, in certain 
instances, eonmive at it. 

Of course, this will be denied by the authorities, But 
It is true, nevertheless. 

Take my own case, As I have previously intimated, 
I went into gaol a skilled forger. I came out of it.an adept 
at coining as well. 

The whole art and mystery of it, practically as well as 
theoretically, was imparted to me by ano’ convict 
within the four walls of Parkhurst. @ result, when I 
was released, I was able to turn for « living to this new 
and lucrative branch of crime, and did so to such good 
pur that I literally flooded certain towns and districts 
of England with spurious half-soverei 

It came about in this way : W: with me in what 
was dubbed the “‘ painters’ party” at Parkhurst was 
man who is known amongst the criminal fraternity to 


this day aa “‘ The King of the Coiners.” 

He was doing twelve years for making base money, and 
knowing that I was s warders’ go-between, and that I 
always had of tobacco in consequence, he came 


plen 

oye node) and offered to teach me his trade in return 
for some. 

B After a little pretended demur, for at first I suspected 
a trap, I agreed, and we set to work that very night. In 
the beginning, he showed me, by means of a piece of soap 
and a button, how to make the moulds for manufacturing 
the coins. 

Worked While on the Roof. 

Afterwards I experimented, under his direction, with 
plaster of Paris and lead. The former I got from the 
painters’ shop, on the pretence that it was required for 
repairing a ceiling. The metal came from the engineer's 
stores, the warder there being under the impression that 
I wanted it for my plumbing work. 

I made a number of moulds one afternoon while I was 
on the aaa roof, where I was engaged, or rather, I should 
say, where I was supposed to be engaged, in repairing 
some gutters. Afterwards I baked them in the carpenter's 
shop, right under the nose of the warder there, who, how- 
ever, did not suspect what I was up to. 

Once I had my moulds made and baked, the rest was 
comparatively easy. I could always get lead and solder, 
and I had o ier on the roof. I practised assiduously, 
and soon became quite an adept at turning out “ white 
stuff,” that is, silver coins. These I disposed of to the 
wardcr I trafficked with, who, in turn, passed them through 
a confoderate who dwelt far away in a different part of 
€ngland. This warder also, when he got to know what 
I was up to, and realised what a profitable thing it was 
going to be for him, supplied me with acid, silver sand, 
and other materials coiners use. 

I told nry fellow-convict of my success, but of course 
I did not give him the least inkling of how I got rid of the 
coins I made, although he often tried to pump me. . 

He was both surprised and gratified at my proving 
myself such an apt pupil, and was good enough to tell mo 
one day, he had examined some florins I had just 
turned out, that he could not have made better ones himself. 
High praise, indeed, coming from such a quarter ! 
Bribed With Tobacco. 

Still, I was not satisfied. I wanted him to show me 
how to make “ red stuff ’—that is to say, sovereigns and 
half-soverei To the proposal he raised at first, 
however, all sorts of objections, for this is the very highest 
branch of the coiner’s art, and its secrets aro jealously 
guarded by those who are “ in the know.” 

Eventually, however, he gave in, on the promise of 
unlimited tobacco during the reat of the time I remained 
in prison, and after a week's course of lessons—more 
theoretical than practical, however, this time—I knew 
all about it. That is to say, I could construct the kind 
of battery that coiners of “ red stuff’* use, and I knew 
precisely what metals to employ, how to mix them, and 
in what proportions, Of all this information, however, I 
made no use at the time. I was content to wait until 
my release. 

It came soon afterwards, and I stumbled out into the 
the world a free man. To an ordinary observer my plight 
would have seemed ao pitiable one. I was without a 
character, I had to report myself at frequent intervals 


Fighting the Great White Plague—Consumption. 


COINING TAUGHT IN PRISON. 
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convict reminiscences, for the narrator was no ordinary convict. He was what is 
” » that is to say, a “clever rogue,” and up to all dodges. Consequently, 


x in” with them, 
mea eee coining, 


pocket-picki 
institutions, with the connivance, and often with the active assistance, of some, at 


and 
goes to show that there is Lip Mecha roguery carried on inside the walls of a convict 
icking, y—in fact, well-nigh every form of wrongdoing is practised to-day in these 


Coiner and Convict. 


prison as there is 


least, of those in anthorily. Convict 


prisons are, in short, seminaries of crime. In the first instalment Newman recounted his trafficking experiences at Holloway 


and Portland. Last week he 


some remarkable stories of prison celebrities. 


to the nearest police-station, or run the risk of arrest, and 
the forfeiture of my 

I had only £3 in the world—my prison “ gratuity.” 
And, finally, I was wearing a suit of clothes that every 
uniformed constable, e plain-clothes detective, every 
“old lag,” and every warder or ex-warder, would at once 
recognise as garbing a lately-released convict. 

Nevertheless, I did not despair. On the contrary, I 
was jubilant. For I a fund of knowledge that 
would enable me to make money at will. Or, at all events, 
so I confidently believed. 

Should I be detected ? Not me! I had got it cut and 
dried, I considered. In the solitude of my prison cell, 
I had thought it all out, down to the last minutest detail. 
I knew, or at all events I thought I knew, all the rocks 
u which other coiners and utterers had come to grief, 
all the pitfalls into which they had tumbled, and I 
intended to avoid them. 

I did not p to make a permanent business of 
coining. I would, T ised myself, make a good, big 
sum—say £5,000, then retire. This, I considered, 
I could easily acoomplish in the course of ten or twelve 
months, for I was a ey, to touch “ white stuff,” 
only “‘ red,” sovereigns half-sovereigns, that it to say, 
and these, I reflected, soon mount up. 

To Beat the Police. 

I laid my plans carefully. My first step was to try 
to obtain some honest employment, it did not matter 
what, so as to throw dust in the eyes of the police. It 
had to be, too, somewhere outside London, for of all 

laces the Metropolis is, in my humble opinion, the worst 
hee a coiner. Scotland Yard is too handy, and “ narks ” 
are far too plentiful. 

The preliminary step of getting employment was not, 
however, very easy of accomplishment, and this not- 
withstanding that I was willing to take practically 
anything that offered itself, and at almost any wages. 

at by dint of sticking to it, and helped by the fact 
of having @ trade at my back, I succeeded at last. I 
settled down at Newark, in Nottinghamshire, and from 
there I communicated with an old convict pal of mine, a 
man I knew I could trust. 

He came gladly, when he knew what I wanted him for, 
and we promptly set to work. All day loug I laboured 
steadily at my trade. At night I coined sovereigns and 
half sovereigns, making on an average ten of each every 
evening. 

This output, I may say, would not be considered a large 
one by professional “ workers” in ‘‘ red stuff,” many of 
whom think nothing of turning out forty or fifty sovereigns 
in the course of two or three hours. ButI was determined 
manipulated each coin most 


to be very cautious, and I 
possible, all risk of 


carefully, so as to avoid, as far as 
detection when ing it. 

My er, I should explain, knew nothing of coining 
when he came to me, nor was it necessary. His part 
was merely a minor one, and, for reasons of my own, I 
kept him in the dark as to my methods of actually making 
the “ big reds” and “little reds” (sovereigns and hali- 
sovereigns) we dealt in, although I let him help me in 
the mere mechanical operations of smoothing and 
“dulling them, after they were turned out of the 
mould, and were cooling. 

I neglected no precautions. For instance, I destroyed all 
the moulds and plant I had used overnight, very early each 
morning, 60 as tosafeguard myself against being captured 
with coining implements in my possession. This necessi- 
tated, of course, making a Ih set every evening, a 
somewhat tedious and difficult job, but I did not grudgo 
the trouble, knowing the added security it gave me, 
Pocketsfal of Good Money. 

Also, in passing the coins we made, we exercised tho 

test care. I was the utterer, and I so arranged it 
that I never had more than one spurious sovereign 
or half-sovereign on me, while I invariably carried a 
pocketful of good money, both gold and silver. This, 
of course, was so that I could plead, in case of being 
called to account, that the single base coin had come 
into my possession by accident. 

My partner carried the stock of counterfeit coin, but 
he never attempted to pass any, and as we took care never 
to be seen together when “ working ” a town or district, 
there was but little likelihood of his being “‘ dropped upon.” 
I ought also to explain that we never passed any base coin 
in Newark, where we resided, nor anywhere in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

Our plan was to visit a place, “plant” from fifteon 
to twenty base sovereigns and half-sovereigns with as 
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many different trades le and publicans; then skip 
out. We never visi the same place twice, and we 
never went direct by rail from Newark to a town we 
intended to “ work,” but approached it by some devious, 
cross-country route, either by bicycle or on foot, and, 
of course, separately. 

We.also adopted a variety of disguises. and this added 
enormously to the difficulties of the police. 

Indeed, I heard afterwards that the Scotland Yard 
authorities came to the conclusion that an expert gang 
was at work, with the result that practically every pro- 
fessional coiner and utterer known tu be at large through- 
out the country was closely watched and questioned. 
Me, however, they never once suspected, for I was not 
known as a coiner, but as a forger. 

So things went on merrily for several months, and I 
thought I saw my future assured. Not but what there 
was danger. Once I got a rare fright. I was in a public- 
house, and changed a half-sovereign at the bar, after 
which I stayed a little while to have a drink and a smoke 
as was my invariable custom, so as not to arouse suspicion 
by a too sudden departure. 

Five minutes elapsed, and then a man came out of 
the billiard-room, and up to the bar. ‘‘ Here,” he said 
to the landlord, “look at this!”—holding up a half- 
sovereign. “I have just had it brought me in change 
by the marker ; it looks to me like a bad one.” 

“ Now,” thought I, “I am done!” for I was the only 
stranger in the place, and I could see the others eyeing 
mo suspiciously. Cold shivers ran down my back, but I 
kept quiet, not making any attempt to move, and 
expressing no opinion as to the genuineness of the coin, 
although I was rather pointedly asked to do so. 

_After some talk, it was decided to call in from the 
billiard-room a gentleman, who, I gathered from the 
conversation, held the position of manager at the local 
bank. As soon as he saw it, he exclaimed: ‘“ Oh, dear, 
yes, it’s a ‘ duffer’ right enough! Why, I refused it only 
this cone re = amongst some money from the post-office, 
and sent it back.” 

At this, four or five of them, including the landlord, 
and the man who had the half sovereign, went off to the 
post-office. I remained where I was, afraid to move for 
fear of being arrested, for it was easy enough to see that 
I was suspected. Indeed, I was practically a prisoner. the 
marker and the landlord's son stationing themselves 
ostentatiously at the door, 

How I Was Caught. 

In a very few minutes, however, the landlord nnd his 
friends returned from their visit to the post-office, and, 
greatly to my relief, I was able to gather from their 
conversation that the post-mistress there had accepted 
responsibility for the coin, saying that she had it from 
ono of the sub-offices, that she had put it on one side, 
and that she, or one of her assistants, must have paid it 
out again in mistake. 

Of course, she had done nothing of the kind. The coin 
the marker had taken into the billiard-room in change 
was undoubtedly the one I had just previously passed 
over the bar. Doubtless, too, the spurious one which 
had been refused by the bank manager earlicr in tie day 
was also one of mine, for I was the only maker and uttcrer 
of “red stuff” then operating in the Midlands. It was 
a frightfully narrow “squeak,” and I lost no time in 
getting clear of the town, after first warning my partner. 

I have often wondered since what were the feelings of 
the poor old post-mistress on finding that not one bad half. 
sovereign only, but two, had been “ rung off ” upon her. 

I was caught at last owing to one of the very dodges I 
had adopted to avoid detection. Somehow or other the 
police got to know that we travelled across country when 

‘at work,” and they sent scores of plain-clothes men to 
watch the roads, all of them being furnished with our 
correct descriptions, which they had managed to obtain. 
The result of these tactics was that I was pounced upon 
one day at a little place called Foston, in Lincolnshire, 
my partner escaping by the skin of his tecth. 

They took me first to Grantham, and then to Lincoln, 
whero I was identified by my finger-prints and committed 
for trial. The case against me was not particularly sirong, 
but after scouring half-a-dozen counties the police managed 
to get together four or five people who protes-i to 
identify me as having ‘‘ rung otf” bad moncy on them, 
and I was convicted. 

I was sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour. Whcereat I could have danced for joy. 
I had expected ten years. 


(Next week Mr. Newman tells of some vicious assaults he 
witnessed while in prison.) 
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How It Will Be Bestowed and What It Means. 


Taz Hono Freedom of the City, which is to be 
conferred on ax: Presicentt Roosevelt shortly, is the highest 

ift that the City of London has in its power to bestow. 
fe was recently bestowed on Miss Florence Nightingale, 
the only woman who has ever received it. 

The wall of the ante-room of the Council Chamber is 
lined with the busts of those whom the City has honoured 
in this way. 

In conferring the Honorary Freedoms the ancfent forms 
are still preserved. Six citizens will vouch for Mr. 
Roosevelt's worthiness in the following terms: 

“That Theodore Roosevelt is a man of good name and 
fame; that he does not desire the Freedom of the Gi 
whereby to defraud the King or this City of any of their 
rights, customs, or advantages ; but that he will pay his 
scot and bear his lot; and so they all say.” These six 
citizens are called “ the compurgators.” 

The City Chamberlain addressee the distinguished 
visitor, enlarging on the deeds that make him worthy of 
the honour that is being bestowed. Mr. Roosevelt will 
then reply. 

The All-Important Gold Box. 

The Gity Chamberlain then offers him the right 
hand of fellowship, and presents him with a gold 
box, heraldically ted, — an illuminated 
copy of the vote of the Common Council by which it was 
resolved that he should be presented with the Freedom. 
In the case of a soldier a sword is sometimes given instead 
of a box. ee Des “seaelly cea 6 Does eee 

If Mr. Roosevelt were British he would then have to 
sign the following declaration : 

“1 do solemnly declare that I will be good and true to 
our Sovereign Lord the King ; that I will be obedient to the 
Mayor of this City; that I will maintain the franchises 
and customs thereof, and will keep this City harmless in 
that which in me is ; that I will also keep the King’s peace 
in my own ; that I will know no conspiracies made 
against the King’s peace, but I will warn the Mayor thereof, 
or hinder it to my power ; and that all these points and 
articles I will well and truly keep, according to the laws 
and customs of this City, to my power.” 

But not being a subject of the King, ie will, of course, 
not be asked to sign this declaration. jealously, indeed, 
does the City Lae ita right of presenting the Freedom, 
that though it has several times been presented to 
distinguished foreigners the gift in such cases is only 
nom: 

Garibaldi Never Got It. 

Garibaldi, the great Italian soldier, and De Lesseps, 
who made the Suez Canal, have both been voted the 
Freedom. But in each case, strange as it may seem, th 
did not get it! The document received in such cases 
only a copy of the vote of the Common Council, not an 
actual resolution conferring the Freedom. And in the 
Chamberlain’s books it is not recorded that they did 
receive the Freedom. 

So that Mr. Roosevelt will be only nom a Free- 
man. No record of the reception of the Freedom will be 
found in the Chamberlain’s books. 

There are several other ways by which an Englishman 
may obtain the Freedom. You may get it by patrimony, 
by servitude, or by redemption, #.e., you may be admitted 
as a Freeman because your father was a Freeman, or 
because you have served your term as apprentice to a 
Freeman, or you may buy it for cash down. 

Why King Edward Is a Freeman. 

In each of these cases you pay a guinea fee, which goes 
to the Freeman’s Orphan School. If you are neither a 
ce r of the City nor have a Parliamentary vote 
Shere, however, you pay £2 6e. 8d. 

Many posts in the City can only be held by Freemen, 
especially those in the gilt of the great Guilds and Livery 
Companies. 

Foreign Sovereigns do not get even the nominal 
Freedom when the City wishes to honour them. They 
roceive only a complimentary address. Queen Victoria 
on her accession only ay & complimentary address, as 
she was already entitled to the Freedom by patrimony. 

King Edward is similarly a Freeman by patrimony, 
or because his father was a Freeman. When Mr. Glad- 
stone was Prime Minister it was found impossible to vote 
him the Freedom, as he was already a Freeman by 
redemption. 

Between the Freedom by patrimony, servitude, or 
redemption, and the Honorary Freedom, there is, of 
course, & wide gulf. 


re Pate emer, 


“Now, men,” said the genial employer as his hands 
clustered round him at the breakfast hour, “‘ this is the 
Election day, and I hépe you are all going to vote. Now, 
I’m not going to tell you who my favourite candidate is. 
Every one of you is to be entirely free to vote as he thinks 
best. But, do you see that big barrel of beer over in the 
sorner ? Well, that barrel won't be opened unless Smith 
gets in!” 


The first and still the foremost 


WHY GEORGE WENT OUT. 


A Spring-Cleaning Tragedy in Four Verses. 


Now, George, do wipe those dirty boots, we've washed 
and scrubbed the floor ; ; 

And please don’t make those finger-marks upon the nice, 

. clean door. 

Do go and wash your hands 
at once; don’t mess the 
bathroom taps. 

No, dinner isn’t ready yet. 
It will be soon? Per- 


haps. 
Dy Walk lightly onthe 
on? boards, do, please, you 
seo that they're still 
wet ; 


The carpet won't be down 
to-night ; it isn’t beaten 


et. 
It really is too bad of you. The pail should not be 
there ? 
You shouldn’t be so clumsy, George, it really isn’t fair. 


T’ve had to scrub the 
stairs myself, Jane’s 
not a bit of use, 

Do get the box of tools 

screw those 


re 
Yes, dinner’s in the kit- 
chen, dear, the other 
rooms aren’t done ; 
-room’s in 
aig ects, and 
awing-room’s 
bell > 


The t= Se 
: eon 


Gold mutton? Well, you can’t expect poor Jane to 
cook to-night ; 


She's worked like any black allday. You'd kill the girl 
outright. 


every little 
you're really 
getting worse. 

You will be pleased to hear 
we've c your 
study out to-day, 

And thrown a lot of horrid 


pipes and papers all 
away. 


sure they weren't, they 

reeked of nicotine. 

What? Papers that you wanted, dear? 
could not have been. 


No these 


Do mind the pail of whitewash, now, behind the spare- 
room door ; 
I’ve had the ceiling 


done to-day, it looked so bad before. 
You i j 


clumsy thing! 
you've spilt the eo ! 
Quick, bri a wet 
cloth, Jane 
I wish you were in Jericho 
till we are straight 


again. 


The whitewash man is 
coming back—he said 
at half-past eight ; 

The plumber comes to- 
morrow, too, to mend 
the kitchen grate. 

You're going away on 
business, love? Oh, 
a you horrid 
wretoh ! 


You cannot stand our cosy home two minutes at a 
stretch. REomap Rigsy. 


a Pr 


KEPT AWAKE, 

A couNTRY minister was much annoyed because of the 
somnolent dispositions of two members of his congrega- 
tion. So he thought over the matter and then called on 
one of them and said, in the course of conversation : 

“By the way, Mr. Mackintosh, have you ever noticed 
Mr. Macpherson sleeping during the sermon ? ” 

“Many a time,” replied the virtuous Mackintosh. 

“ Well,” resumed the minister, “ you might manage to 
sit next him on Sunday and try to keep him awake.” 

“ Certainly,” was the ready reply. 

Then the minister went to Macpherson, made a similar 
request in regard to Mackintosh, and received as ready a 


the Sunday following he nearly broke down in his 
discourse several times by reason of an inward prompting 
to hilarity as he watched the two vigilant members of his 
flock most faithfully bent on redeeming their promises. 
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Where Tall People Score Over Small, 


A WELL-KNOWN novelist, the scene of whose stories 
is usually laid in unfashionable suburbs of London, was 
oe why he always wrote of his domestio servants ag 
** slave’ 

“That is what they are,” he replied. “ Maids-of.ali. 
work, general servants; in other words, slaveys,” H, 
went on to explain that the difference between ti; 
“‘slavey* of unfashionable London and the parlonr. 
maid of the West-End is mainly one of inches. Tako 
two sisters ae ee domestic service, one being five feet 
seven and the other five feet two, the former has a choicu 
cf places which is entirely denied to the latter. 

ive feet two will be forced to become a maid-of.al]- 
work or a mother’s help, and will be lucky if she gots 
sixteen pounds a year for working about fourteen hours 
a day, while five feet seven will begin ag under-housemaid 
in a big house, where she may rise to upper-housemaid 
at twenty-five and Spe oF even to thirty-pounds-a-ycar 
parlour-maid, with t and by no means difficult 
work and all sorts of privileges in the way of afternoons 
out and holidays, 
Fine Footmen Wanted. 

There are plenty of professions in which height makes 
no difference one way or the other, yet, if you como to 
think of it, it is astonishing how many there arc wher 
inches count for a good deal. We have mentioned 
maids, Height is equally valuable to men in domestio 
service. 

There are many big houses in which they will not have a 
footman who is than five feet nine, and there is more 
than one where they are proud of their half-dozen 


ga apn six-footers. 

is appearance is worth a deal to a footman. Tle 
must be no lath. Breadth of shoulders and a good calt 
are as essential as height, and the man who combines theso 
three qualities can usually get better wages than a smaller 
man, although the latter may be actually the better servant 
of the two. 

One of the easiest of places is that of hall-porter in a 
large hotel or in a great West-End shop. No little man 
ever dreams of epplying for such a position. The averazu 
height of London -porters is about five feet eleven 
inches. So-called ‘‘ chuckers’ out” at music-halls are 
bound to be big men, and they draw good wages for a very 
few hours’ work, while plenty of tips also come their way. 
In the Army. 

Every branch of our defensive services has its standard 
of height and weight for recruits. A little man may bo 
a first-class shot and able to march thirty miles in a day, 
but he will not be allowed to enlist in the Army. And 
unless he is at least five feet eight inches he cannot hopo 
for a Guard regiment. 

Even for officers there is a standard of height and 
weight. For Woolwich a boy of eighteen must be five 
feet five inches and weigh 130 pounds ; for Sandhurst, the 
boy of nineteen must be five feet five and weigh 102 
pounds, 

Little men are not wanted in the Police Force, and, other 
things being equal, the tall, well-built recruit stands a 
better chance than the man who only just comes up to the 
required standard. 

hat magnificent body the City Police are all fine, 
big men. The oy Irish Constabulary will not look 
at a recruit unless he is at least five feet eight. For the 
Cape Mounted Rifles and Rhodesian Police conditions 
are not so stringent, but even so a candidate must be at 
least five feet six inches in height and have a chest measure- 
ment of thirty-six inches next the skin. The commencing 
pay of a private in either of these forces is five shillings 
a day. 


Small Men for Billiards. 

For success on the stage a fine presence is not essential, 
but it is very desirable. In the case of supers to merely 
walk on, managers invariably give the preference to ta!l 
applicants. 

eight is a valuable assetin some games. Lawn tennis. 

for instance, where a big reach enables a man to scrvu 
and volley killingly. Also in jation football. A 
pealiseper must be a man of fair height or he will never 
able to stop the shots which rain in just under the bar. 

With respect to cricket, height seems to make very little 
difference. At any rate, so far as batting goes, little men 
are quite capable of keeping their own end up. There is, 
perhaps, only one game in which height appeara to be a 
positive disadvantage. That is billiards. Dawson and 
Stevenson are both small men. Lovejoy, who is tall, has 
taken to using a stool to kneel upon. He says that 
to make losers properly one must get down low. 

to 
Pe a don’t you get married ?” said Blank to a friend 
of his. 

““ Because, in the first place, I detest women on 
principle ; secondly and chiefly, because marriage would 
interefere with m literary work.” 

“ What class of work ?” 

“Tam writing love-stories,” 


Price fourpence only. 


HOW THE STORY OPENED. 


well after midnight, and Judith Lancing, tall, blue- 
oe: pe beautiful, is © in the flat at Westley Mansions. 
She occupies this flat in West Kensington with her brother 
Charlie, a clerk im the City, and now. she is anxiously awaiting 
his home-coming. 

A irosuiedl shen Sib the staircase below causes her to hasten 
to the door with a smile of welcome on her face. 7 
“ Oh, Charlie—you are late,” she begins, ae | t—' 
Then she stops, shrinks back, and endeavours to close the 
door, but she is too late. A tall, well-built stranger dashes 

in and pulls the door to behind him. 

He for his abrupt entry, and then turns his head 
towards the oro Aheavy footatep sounds below, 
but it ceases enly. 

“1 think I've dome’ the trick,” he exclaims, “* but they may 
find the trail, after all, Are you slone in shi fiat 2° 

Judith, in no way ified, him that she is, but her 

other may be in at any momen’ 
oe asks p Hee Ee quarter of an hour until the coast 
is clear. Judith olfers him the kitchen, but he eventually 
decides not to . s 

But ‘her ond confiding nature stir him to het. 
“You kept your head wondertaliys” he asserts. ‘‘ But, after 
all, I might have been a blackguard.” : 

“I know you haven't done anything 


he girl colours up. 
wrong,” she answers. . : . 
Before going he asks Judith to promise not to mention 
his visit to anyone. Judith promises. : 
Shortly after, Charlie comes home ; he is in a terrible state. 
His features are livid, his eyes staring, and only indistinct 
gibbcrings come from his lips. After a time Judith extracte 


the cause of his terror. 
“A man is dead on the landing below. Come and 
sec,” Charlie bal “‘he’s dead and I w nothing about 


it. I swear #.” They go down together and Judith is 
relieved to Gnd that the man is an absolute stranger to 
her. 

The following day Jadith receives a letter by special 
messenger. It reads: 

“ Bravest of women, will you meet me at the Lyro Theatre 
to-night, rie | ? It is more serious than I dare say.” 

“Gentleman said either ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’” suggests the 
messenger boy, eager to get away. 

ss The anne" says Judith, “ is ‘ Yes.’ ” 

She keeps the appointment punctually, and is escorted to 
a box. The stranger wishes to see her about the murder. 
He tells Judith that his name is Desmond Royston, and that 
the dead ‘man has ‘been recognised as Jonas Fayne, a Russian 
fur merchant, living at Hammersmith. He wants to know 
if she is going to keep her promise. 

Judith turns on him hotly : “ Why should I break it? I 
gave you my word—it was for ever.’ 

. s * 2 

Tita Sutton, the famous operatic star, lives in a side strect 
off Park Lane. Charlie Lancing has just been ushered into 
her sitting-room. 

Charlie has been to the or hang on Jonas Fayne. Tita fails 


ou didn’t do it?” she 
{t's horrible. You never killed that man? Did you?” 

Words are beyond him, but he nods his head in grim and 
si'ent answer. 

; ies ei qeeary: She begs him to go ; she wants time 
0 Ink. 

Her engagement to Lord Heath, Desmond Royston’s elder 
brother and heir to the huge Balfrons property, has just been 
announced, and her chief ambition is to be a marchioness. 

_ Lord Balfrons is dead inst the match, and he commis- 
sions Desmond to call on Tita to see if he can break off the 


engagement. 

Desmond to do this with an anonymous letter which 
he holds, stating that Tita has e husband living, but 
he fails, Tita assures him that her husband was living when 


the letter was written, but now he is dead—her husband was 


Jonas Fayne. 
Lerd Balfrons receives the news ef his son's failure very 
badly. He is mere the than ever, and 


insists that Heath {s being tricked by a scheming woman. 
Moreover, it will mean that Helen Everest, a distant connec- 
tion, who has lived with him as a daughter, will have to leave 
Balfrons at his death. 

Desmond is unable to stand his father’s questions and fears 
he may betray bis suspicions. He fears that Tita knows more 
‘bout her husband's death than she cares to say. 


In Great tain al fiee eons die every hour of 
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CHAPTER FIVE, 
Held to Her Word. 


Desmoyp shrank from meeting his brother 
whilst this dread obsession was upon him, and 
he dined that evening at one of his clubs, 
though it was a luxury that he rarely allowed 
himself, for Lord Balfrons liked his favourite to 
dine with him, and Desmond contrived to do so 
as often as possible. 

Whilst he dined he read in the arene pers 
the account of the inquest on Jonas Fayne, and eavy 
brows drew into a frown as he grasped the meaning of 
Charlie Lancing’s evidence. It was given with equally 
fatal reluctance and ess 5 It conveyed to Desmond the 
impression that the witness was concealing something, an 
impression that the coroner evidently shared, judging from 
his sharp questions and caution to be correct. 

Desmond threw the paper down, @ new dread haunting 
him. Was it ible that Charlie Lancing had anything to 
’ Desmond thought of Judith, and with 
¢ came an intolerable to see her, to look into 
to touch d that instinct told 
out to those in trouble. He wanted 
to see her, to speak to her, to hear the answering tones of her 
quiet voice as never, it seemed to him, had he wanted anything 
Met he rettaioed It might be dangerous ; he owed 

t ined. It t us; he owed it to 
other and rtant interests to himself free from the 
mystery of Westley Mansions. Ina weeks he might be 
able to tell Judith the truth; now, come what might, his 
lips were sealed. His duty it was to keep silence. 

It was late, far later than his wont, w Desmond went 
home, to be met by news that for the moment drove Judith, 
Fayne’s murder, and Tita Sutton’s possible part in it from 
his mind. During his absence Lord Balfrons had had a 
stroke, and now lay speechless, though conscious, 'twixt life 
cad death. In his fixed eyes, of the pale blue that comes of 
age, there was a pleading 
yet commanding look that 
those who saw it understood. 

“ His lordship wants you, 
my lord,” were the words of 
the old Marquis’ valet. and 
they were tinged with re- 


proach. ‘ He’s looking for 
ou; Dr. Danby has just 
eft. His lordshi made us 


understand that Miss Everest 
was not to be sent for.” 

With a Pang of remorse 
that he should have forgotten 
the father who had been 
stricken down in bis absence, 
Desmond hurried to the sick 
man’s side. There could be 
no word, but as his son knelt down beside him, the Met 
put out the hand that he could still use and grasped that 
of Desmond, who understood the piteous interrogation that 
looked out of the wistful . His warm, strong hand 
clasping those feeble tagern, fa told his father that he would 
not leave him, that he would stay until nurses and doctors 
tarned him out; and at that the lids fell over the sad eyes, 
and the tension of the drawn face relaxed. 

Desmond kept his word. For three ee he scarcely left 
his father’s room, that became his wor He thought of 
nothing but the invalid. Lord Heath, scared by a catastrophe 
that conscience made him attribute partly to himself, was 
assiduous in his attentions, but Lord rons wanted only 
Desmond ; to him he clung with the immovable caprice of 
the sick. 

On the third day a note was given to Desmond, and he 
was told that the person who had brought it was waiting. 
He opened it carelessly, but ashe read hischeeks grew ghastly. 
For an instant all was dark before his eyes. , 

“ Where is—the lady—who is waiting for an answer?” 
he asked ; and he was told that she was in the business room— 
a reply that made Lord Desmond frown, for the apartment 
in question was a damp and tank-like place at the back of 
the house, with one barred window that looked into a small 


courtyard. 

as Show her into the Velasquez room,” he said curtly, and, 
marvelling secretly, the man obeyed. For the Velasquez 
room was so called because it contained three pictures— 
world-famed—of the great master, that were eo precious as 
to be guarded with the greatest care. It was an unheard of 
thing to usher in a stranger there. 

e 


Desmond Royston’s orders were obeyed. When he 
entered the Velasquez room Judith Lancing was there, 
walling for him. In the unusual pallor of her face her eyes 
were bluer than ever; they thrilled Desmond with renewed 
admiration. He had never seen anything so wonderful, he 
thought, as those eyes. He took both her hands in his and 
held them. He was so glad to see her that he forgot the 
terrible crrand upon which she had come. 

But Judith not fo’ She almost tore her hands 
away from ‘his, her beautiful face convulsed with an anger 
that seemed so foreign to the conception that he had formed 
of her character that Desmond stared at her in surprise. 


consumption. 
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—e featares there now flamed the crimson fire of 
wral 

“You've read my letter,” she said; and her voice waa 
scarcely audible, “and yet—and yet—you treat mo as 
though you were glad to see me.” 

“So I am,” he answered simply. 
you more than I can say.” 

Judith stared at him in amazement. ‘You rcad my 
letter,” she repeated unevenly. Desmond could sce that 
she was trembling, and he wheeled a chair forward for her, 
but she moved aside opr “I told you that Charlio, 
my brother, was accused of having murdered that man, 
Jonas Fayne, and—and that now I must tell the truth. I 
must let it be known—how you came to Westley Mansions 
that night.” 

Her s flew upwards to hide her face; because her 
trembling limbs could no | r sustain her, she sank into the 
chair Desmond had placed for her. She felt him lay a hand 
upon her arm, and she shrank away from his touch. 

“YT must—I must tell!” she said wildly. ‘ My promise— 
I cannot keep it now that Charlie is in danger. Lord 
Desmond, you must see it—you realise it. Oh, it would be 
asking too—too much of me to think of you before him!” 

She revealed her face again ; the misery in her bluc cyes 
seemed to hurt Royston physically. Though she had drawn 
away from him in such evident distaste, he still kept his hand 
w 


“T have wanted to see 


pon her arm. 

“ Will you tell me,” he said very gently, “ how it will help 
your brother cng | public what you were good and loyal 
enough to promise should remain a secret between us ?”’ 

He felt her wince and shiver, and her eyes were hiddon 
from him. She did not speak ; it was he who went on, who 
spoke evenly, dispassionately, as though that which they 
were discussing had no interest for him. 

“You think that suspicion will be directed against me, 
and that your brother will be set free,” he said. ‘ Isn't that 
it? You don’t say so, but that is why you want mo to 
release you from your pene But, as I told you once, I 
am innocent. I never killed Jonas Fayne, and I thought— 
that you believed me.” 

She looked up at him suddenly, and Desmond Royston's 
heart yearned over her as he saw the blank misery that 
een her perfect face into a.Mcdusa-like mask of stony 

espair. 

daren’t think of you,” she said hoarsely ; “ it's Charlie ; 
it’s of 7 brother that I must think. He must be helped; 
he must have every chance id 

** And I—none,”’ said Desmond ; and she turned from him, 
weeping. He was silent; he saw that for the sake of her 
brother she would sacrifice all things. In his great pity for 
her there could be no room for anger. How could sho act 
otherwise, and yet he knew that he dared not release her 
from her promise. There was so much at stake that made 
it absolutely imperative that the world should not know 
that he, Desmond Royston, had known the dead man, Jonas 


Fayne. 

Vital interests, great reputations, the honour of those in 
high places, all were involved, all depended, as Desmond 
knew, on Judith Lancing’s silence. e waited, trying to 
consider not only what was best to be done, but what was 
ight, whilst Judith Ly ose thcse weep who have no hope, 
who have entered the lane of sorrow that has no turning. 
At last she checked her sobs, and turned wet bluc eves upon 


nd. 

“ You will help me?” she said pitecusly. ‘ You will let 
me off ss | promi +” 

He smiled a little awry. 

“I’m afraid I can’t,” he said. ‘* You ace, {t would do 
your brother no good. 1’m innocent ; I had no hand in that 
man’s death. You would succeed doubtless in throwing 
suspicion on me, but that would be all.”’ 

““It would clear Charlie,” retorted Judith feverishly 
‘“* and—and that is all I care for!" 

“So it seems,” Royston answered drily. Her devotion to 
her brother, her evident indifference to himself filled Desmond 
with a sudden and savage jealousy. “I would help vou. 


Miss Lancing, if I were o ly individually concerned ; but 
that is mot tho case. It’s—it’s absolutely imperative that 
the public should never know that I had any dealings with 
Jonas Fayne. 


It would be fatal.” 

* But—but, Charlie; even 
—even if he is acquitted, he 
is ruined,” said Judith tragi- 
cally. ** His firm won't keep 
him on—TI know they won't.” 

“ Woll, ncither would mine, 
§f I got mixed upina scandal,” 
said Royston, his finc lips part- 
ing slightly in a smile. ‘ You 
look astonished, Miss Lancing, 
but it’s a fact. I’m at the 
Foreign Office, and it would 
b> very difficult for ms to get 
another job.” 

Judith thought that he was 
laughing at her when she was 
in such anguish of spirit, 
and the apparent heartic=<neas 
brought fresh and angry tears 
to her eyes. Shedid not know 
that Desmond was talking at 
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random because he was thinking how to help her brother 
without betra: those mighty secrets that had been 
‘adi into keeping. Also, he spoke vaguely, 

cause he had to fight down a longing to take her 
in his arms and kiss the soft and trembling mouth; he had 
to beat down a fierce desire to tell her that he loved her, 
that Fate had influenced their lives, that from the first it 
had been ordained that they were destined for one another. 

She would think him , he said to himself, if he did so, 
yet it was the truth, and he could not have been more 
absolutcly hers had he known her for years, instead of having 
seen her but three times. 

“You won't let mo break my word?” she said. ‘* Lord 
Desmond, you won't help mo?” — 

He hated himecli for bringing grief to her, yet his answer 
was cautious and politic. 

“Tell me what has happened, how it is that your brother 
has been arrested,” he said. ‘‘ For the last three be Miss 
Lancing, I have hardly left my father, who is very and I 

have sheclutety lost touch with everything in the outaide 
world. I’ve lived in the atmosphere of a sick-room, and 
nothing outside it has interested me. Tell me all, and I 
will see what can be done.” 

In obedience to the persuasive tones of the pleasant, well- 
bred voice, with hands tightly clasped and eyes bent on the 
ground, Judith gave Desmond an outline of those events 
that had led to Charlic’s arrest. Charlie had, it appeared, 
contradicted himself at the inquest when he was 
examined. He had first denied any knowledge of Jonas 
Fayne, then he had been recognised by the dead man’s 

ousekeeper as one who had called twice at Fayne’s 
house, the last occasion having been on the afternoon 
of the day of Fayne’s murder. Charlie had _ been 
recalled, had confessed that this was correct, and that 
he had denied it because he had been afraid that suspicion 
would fall on him. He aleo admitted that after the inquiry 
had been adjourned he had thought of leaving the country, 
but had feared that he was watched. His arrest had followed, 
and Judith broke down as she told Desmond that that day 
she had seen him in prison, that he seemed stupefied and 
dazed, to be scarcely aware of how serious was his position. 

** And because I felt that I could not bear it, that some- 
thing must be done, I came to you,” she concluded t ly: 
“Oh, Lord Desmond, help us! yi poor Charlie, if you 
could see him, how utterly changed he is—so that I hardly 
knew him. He will tell me nothing, only—only I have an 
fdea that he is shielding someone, and—and that someone 
is a woman!” 

“* Don’t,’ said Desmond hastily. ‘‘ Miss Lancing, I mean 
it when I say that I'd givo my t hand to help you, but—I 
swear to you it wouldn’t help him that I should let you tell 
the story of how I came to you—that night. It might turn 
suspicion on me, it’s true, but I could prove my innocence, 
only it would be at a cost.” 

e uttered the last words beneath his breath. Judith did 
not hear them. Her thoughts were with Charlie—in the 
prison cell. Suddenly she turned to Desmond. 

“* Unless pies release me from it, 1 will keep my promise,” 
she said dully. ‘“ Even—even though Charlie is—ts in 
danger. But I cannot think that you will be so cruel—as to 
let suffer—for—for what you did!” 

Her voice slipped into a whisper. Desmond Royston, 
moved by an impulse too strong to be resisted, knelt down 
before her and took her hands in his. 

“ Judith,” he said, unconecious that he used her beautiful 
name, “look at me and listen to me. By God Who fs in 
Heaven, I swear that I had no hand in Fayne’s death.” 

Fiercely he bog and fiercely he gripped the lovely hands 
he held. Judith gazed at him ; blue eyes and grey met and 
challenged each other. 

“ That night at the theatre you told me that you believed 
me, that you knew I was innocent,” Desmond said, “ and 
now—do you go back on that belief ? Do you say to yourself 
that I am oe 

She shook her head ; even at that moment Desmond noticed 
and admired the soft curl of black hair that had become 
loose and swept across her brow. 

* No, no; I know you didn’t do it!” she said woefully ; 
wad he caught instantly at the admission. 

“ You know it, and yet you want me to tell that tale that 
ereuld bring suspicion on me,” he said. ‘ Judith, my poor 
fermented child, you want to save your brother at any cost, 

don’t you, and you would 
sacrifice me—for his sake ? ” 

‘*He is {nnocent,” she 
said weakly, ‘‘ and—and I 
must think of him—before 

you.” 

She rose, and Desmond 
reluctantly released her hands. 
He felt that she must think 
him cruel, almost inhuman, 
La lagN  aticates her 

ceping her pi word, 
but he had no choice. He 
watched her in silence as she 
settled the fur at her throat 
and smoothed her gloves, 
doing it with the mechanical 

recision of one whose mind 

occupied with very different 
matters. . 
Desmond longed to speak, to Nar to her stricken 
heart, but having refused to grant her that which she had 
sought, how could he console her? He hated himeelf for 
the part he was forced to Big & he hated himself, too, for 
hia conviction that she would keep her promise at any cost. 
He, who loved her, was torturing her; through him, grief, 
and not joy, came to her. He met her sad eyes with the 
sing that he was thrusting a sword into a heart that trusted 
21 him. 

**Can you forgive me?” he asked. He barred her way; 
not thus must sho leave him. ‘ Judith—oh, my poor child, 
ff you knew how thankfully I would give myself up—eay 
anything, everything to spare you. But I can’t; others 
have sealed my lips; and not even for you must they be 
opened. But say that you forgive me, that you know I 
pever killed that man, that I'm not guilty of——” 


Guarding the Tear of Russia, 
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” Hush |” she sald ; a little colour filckered into her white 
cheeks. ‘You are not the murderer,” she added more 
quietly, ‘* but Charlie is innocent. Help me to clear him.” 

“I will,” he answered slowly, * You have the right to 
my help, because—I love you.’ 

e uttered the words so calmly that at first their sense 
soarcel: trated to Judith’s mind. When it did she 
king like a rose, but her instinct was towards 
flight. Desmond stopped her. 

* Because I’ve seen you only three times, I =e you 
think that I can’t mean what I say, that I’m talking non- 
sense,” he told her; ‘“ but I’m not. It’s the soberest sense. 
Judith, my brave darling, who did me such an inestimable 
service, I loved you from the moment that I saw you. I 
didn’t know it at first, but I do now. Dearest, I feel that 
Fate arranged the whole thing ; we simply can’t escape our 
aeniey that meant us for one another.” 

With outward quietness, but with a strange wild joy in 
her heart at this wonderful thing that had come storming 
through the dim and vast spaces of the world, to be hers 
and hers alone, Judith listened. As Desmond paused, and 
she saw the longing in his eyes, in the of the arms 
outheld towards her, she slipped to the door, and then she 
gave him her answer. 

“When you can tell me who killed Jonas Fayne, I will 
listen to you,” she said ; and with that she opened the door 
and went from his sight. 

Desmond did not seek to detain her. He thought of Tita 
Sutton, of his brother, and upon his brow there led the 
dew of a great and awful Who was woman 
Charles Lancing was shielding at the risk of his own life ? 


CHAPTER SIX. 
Brother v. Brother. 


SHortty after Desmond’s interview with Judith 
Lancing, a change for the better took place in the condition 
of Lord Balfrons. For three days he had lain as though 
dead, only his eyes were alive, and they followed Desmond 
unceasingly. If Desmond were absent those same eyes 

all the anxiety that the fettered tongue could not 
express; they only became calmer when the favourite son 
was once more by the bedside. 

When, after Judith’s departure, Desmond returned to his 

st, he found there his brother, Lord Heath, who had 

itherto, as far as he decently could, avoided the sick-room. 
He was pale and white-li but in his green eycs that had 
at once attracted Judith’s attention on the only occasion 
‘that she had seen him, shone a quer yeats As Desmond 
‘ entered great, silent room, 

where two nurses kept watch 
day and night, Heath stepped 
up to him with a cautionary 


gesture. 

“ He’s Re Nee at 
speak,” ea whi " 
“Asked for you; I was 
amazed. He — of Helen, 
too. I say, » I believe 


he’s 
after‘all. 

And to Desmond’s horror- 
struck ear there was a note 
of regret in the voice that 
uttered those words. 


gong to pull round 


“Tha Suifon- 


He looked at Heath. Was it possible that he was sorry— 
es, — there was a chance of recovery for his father ? 


mond knew that there were sons who grudged each day 
that their sire bore the honours that they coveted, who saw 
in a father only one who stood between them and all they 
desired to enjoy. That there were such sons, he knew, but 
that Dick should be one of them! Desmond drew away 
from his brother and went softly over the polished floor to 
the t bed, that in spite of hygienic objections on the part 
of doctors and nurses, was draped with the faded rose velvet 
curtains that were over a cen old. 

The Marquis had shown in dumb, helpless fashion such 
anger at their attempted removal that Desmond had decreed 
that they should remain. 

In the midst of that wide couch, in a sea of delicate linen 
and lace, the Marquis looked a frail, waxen effigy. The 
face upon the huge pillows was ivory in hue, but to Desmond’s 
thankfulness the eyes that for three days and three nights 
had not been closed, that had looked forth in dreadful fixity 
upon the surrounding world, were now closed. Lord Balfrons 

ept; with returning power of speech and movement had 
come also the power to rest. The brain that had been all 
the more active because the body was helpless was at peace. 
— turned away to look at his brother standing beside 
“The nurses say that he'll sleep for hours now,’’ Heath 
whispered. ‘* There’s every chance of recovery.” 

Lord Heath spoke now with aver ce of relicf at 
so satisfactory a state of affairs, but md could not 
forget his first impression. He made no reply, but after a 
wi injunction to the nurses that he should be called 
the instant that the ee woke, he quitted the sick chamber, 
followed, however, by Heath. 

“ As he’s 60 much better, I don’t suppose that there’s any 


ee to my going out?” said latter tentatively. 
“ T’ll leave the telephone number, so that in case it’s necessary 
I can be called.” 


They were in the great hall, with men servants apparent! 
{nm severe need of something to do, i here Gal thee, 
and in deference to these Desmond kept the retort that 
was on his lips. 

“It’s a matter of inclination,” he said curtly. 
want to go, go, I should say.” 

He went upstairs. Lord Heath followed him. Desmond 
did not look round until he had reached his own sitting-room, 
then, on the threshold, he paused and faced his brother. 

ge em AN Re SL "a a el 

rly. 


“Tf you 


I want to say a few words,” he added, stammering a 
little. “I won't keep you long, Des. You needn’t look so 
confoundedly sulky ; you aren't s80—s0——"” 

“* Unsympathetic,” suggested Dick looked a0 
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reproachful, with eyes shining in a dead whi 
that his brother forgot lis indignation.“ Look, hee ti 
man, you're going to see Miss Sutton, aren't you?” - 

He seated Rimeclf as he spoke, and drew a box of cigarettes 
towards him. Selecting one, he did not see the change that 
the mere mention of the beloved name wrought in Dick. 

“Yes, I am,” he said huskily. ‘‘ I’ve a messago from her 


to you.” 
“For me?” Desmond dro the match h 
to light. "What ett? ee en 


Uneasily Heath, leaning against the mantelpiece, fid 
with the photographs and invitation cards Nhat acti 
crowded it. Desmond struck another match and waitcd for 
*M.'She—she’s told thing,” Heath said 

e—she’s me every ; said unsteadily - 
dj and she said that you knew, that she’d told you the vs 
you came to see her. Sh. 
told me—that you wanted 
her to give me ape hat that 
ou were ve ceent to 
Ter—when abe Hang 
it, Des; it’s difficult to put 
into words, but she said that 
when you saw how she cared 
for mc—you didn’t try to 
bully her any more. It was 
good of you, old chap; and 
I'm glad that you know that 
my darling really cares for 
me. Perhaps now—you'l! du 
her justice.’ 

For a moment Desmond 
was stricken into astounici 
silence by the very dificicnt 
complexion that Miss Sutin 
kad contrived to give tu 
their interview, to that which it had borne in reality. 

“It was awfully straightforward of her to tell you that 
she had becn married,” pursued Heath. ‘‘ The man was a 
brute, and she was only sixteen when——”’ 

“They always are,” Desmond could not resist saying. 
“My dear Dick, husbands of that type always are brutes, 
and the women they m: are never more than sixtecn ! 

“That’s a cheap sneer,” retorted Heath flushing, “ but I 
don’t want to quarrel with you, as Tita says you were ~) 
decent to her. But you can imagine her horror and surpri:s 
and all the rest of it when she found that the man who—who 
had been killed at that place—Westley Mansions—was he: 
husband.”” He paused and averted his fa-+ from his brothc:. 
“She can’t stop reproaching herself that she became engagedt 
to me whilst he was still alive,” he continued in a muftkd 
voice. ‘He had been reported drowned in a steamer lost 
between Durban and Capetown nine years ago. Of cours, 
she believed it, and now—now she reproacl.~ herself for not 
having made more inquiries. It’s pitiful te hear her—mny 


darling—who was tied when a child to a brute. *f you could 
see her, Des, she—she’s utterly broken down.” 
Heath’s voice sank into a sob; he hid his face. Desmond, 


who had seen Miss Sutton act the moving rcles of Tsolte, 
Lucia, and Carmen, could well believe that her talents had 
been displayed in such a crisis. 

He could see that Heath was moved beyond the power vf 
seificonised, eel Cones felt 
a sudden gust of fury against 
the woman who could lie and 
cozen a man{who loved her 
so blindly. t to others 
might have proved their 
downfall, become for 
Tita Sutton a pedestal upon 
which her lover placed her. 

Heath saw in her a 
wronged angel, to whom 
truth was paramount beyond 
all things. Desmond saw in 
her a subtle and a dangerous 
creature, whom he ever 
suspected of the darkest of 
all crimes. He doubted 


fHelen Everest 


whether those lovely hands that held Heath so willing 9 
captive were free of the stain of blood. 
“Are you going to marry her now ?”” he asked abruptly. 


At that question 
blazing wrath. 
(Another long instalment next week.) 
ES 


PERMITTED. 

As an express train was going through a station, one of 
the passengers leaned too far out of the window, ove'- 
balanced, and fell out. 

He fortunately landed on a sandheap, so that he dil 
himself no great injury ; but, with torn clothes, and not a 
few bruises, he said to a porter who was standing by : 

“ What shall I do?” 

“You're all right, mister,” said the porter. “ Your 
ticket allows you to break your journey.” 


eath swung round, a vision of white an 


—— 
EASING THE WAY. 

A Mipranp lawyer got his first case by assignment from 
the bench. His client had been indicted for murder, and 
his conviction was a foregone conclusion, as his guilt ws 
oy ease The result of the trial was a sentence ‘0 
be hanged, but the man made an appeal for a pardon, and 
was anxiously awaiting a reply thereto, when his lawycr 
visited him in his cell. 

“I’ve got good news for you—very good news!” tio 
young lawyer said, grasping the man’s hand. 

“ Did the Home Secretary—is it a pardon ?” the man 
exclaimed joyously. 

“ Well—no. The fact is the Home Secre refuses 
to interfere. But an uncle of yours has died and Icit 
aa fifty P ae per and you will have the eatisfaction of 

owing that your Jawyer got paid, you know,” was the 
comforting explanation. 


Read the article by the famous reenck detective, Xavier Paoli, in the 
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SCENT, AWAY! 
[Visitors to Switzerland are complaining that ladics, by 
he use of strong scent, are spoiling the mountain air.— 
Daily Paper.) 


I LonaED for the mountains, the Switzerland mountains ; 
T purch my ticket, and now I despair, 

Yor Jadies, with scent from mechanical fountains, 
Have come here before me and poisoned the air. 


— 


| 
7 


es 
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Roses, 


4 
f. Yilang-Ylang, or 
,, in me other 
names h on 
our tongues, 


Now paralyse half 
of the visitors’ 


noses 
And have a des- 
tructive effect 


on their lungs. 


The landlord says ‘“Teufil!” and “Donner und 
Blitzen!” 
Salt tears trickle down from his eyes as he states 
That he fears the hotel must be closed after Whitsun 
When he and his family come on the_rates. 


I left London, my birthright, for alien pottage, 
But swiftly once more will I traverse the sea ; 
I’ve made up my mind that, in future, Swiss Cottage 
Is quite near enough to Helvetia for me! 


“s 


Short Trips to Paris and Burying 
Diamonds are some of his Artful Little Ways. 


A.riowan the shady tactics of the company-promoter, 
once so prevalent, have been curtailed by recent legisla- 
tion, yct he is still able to hoodwink the authorities in 
many ways, 

When, for instance, the promoter is fing to form a 
company there has to be a document called the ‘“ Contract 
for Sale” prepared. This agreement is always liable to 
very heavy stamp duties, sometimes amounting to many 
hundreds or thousands of pounds, according to the size 
of the purchase price. 

These huge payments are not at all to the liking of the 
company-promoter, and so he tries a little stratagem to 
get out of payment. 

Signed Out of England. 

When the “ Contract for Sale” is ready all the parties 
to the agreement take a little trip to Paris, enjoy them- 
eclves thoroughly while there, and at the same time si 
the agreement for sale. The document is then brought 
back to England, taken to Somerset House for filing, and 
os it has been signed out of England, and és therefore a 
“foreign” contract, no fee is payable 1 

If it had becn signed in England in the usual way it 
might have cost the company-promoter £1,000 or more. 

It is a little difficult to understand why the Inland 

Revenue suthorities allow themselves to be hoodwinked 
in this way, : 
_ Another dodge of the company-promoter is to become 
intimate with pons in control of second rate financial 
papers and use his influence in that direction to his own 
advantage. There was a case of an editor of a financial 
paper, now defunct (which had a large foreign circulation), 
who, in return for substantial ‘ bonuses,” either in cash 
or shares, would “ puff up” certain companies in which 
the promoter was interested. 

Thus: An a io asking tho worth of certain shares 
would receive advice which might lead him to invest his 
money not in the concern inquired about, but in a venture 
governed by the said promoter. General articles of a 
eulogistic or sanguine nature, in reference to the same 
venture, would also appear. 


Diamonds Buried as Decoys. 

This sort of thing obviously was very valuable to the 
tompany-promoter, as it enabled him to sell his shares 
st high prices. 
wie me interesting trick of the company-promoter is as 

Supposing a promoter wishes to bring out a gold mine 
& diamond mine, He may arrange for a man to go out 


A MATTER OF LQOKS. \ 


[The coal-fish, the dog-fish, and the cat-fish are excellent 
to eat, but people are put off them by their appearance.— 
Daily Paper.] 

I rez to make my breakfast off 
The fishes of the sea, 
A haddock or a whiting fried 
Is ne’er declined by me ; 
But I'll admit I’ve never yet 
The coal-fish dared to try ; 
He has a nasty twinkle in 
The corner of his eye. 


When luncheon 
comes I’m glad 


to see 
A tasty little sole; 
I mind not if it’s 
filleted 
Or grilled with 
parsley whole ; 
But greatly should I 
grieve to find 
A cat-fish in its 
place. 
I cannot bear the 
scowl the cat- 
Fish wears upon 
her face. 


At “ei ge I can put away 
Fresh oysters by the score ; 
I’ve never had so many that 
I couldn’t tackle more ; 
But by a single dog-fish I'd 
Be utterly unmanned ; 
The way the beggar shows his teeth 
Is more than I can stand. 


to a certain where gold or diamonds aro likely to 
be found, aly, Wetec Australia or South Africa, to look 
out for likely properties, 
gentleman will sprinkle about (under the earth, of course) 
a good few diamonds and rough gold nuggets which he 
has brought with him for the purpose. 

These precious articles will be buried with care, and 
the exact spot clearly located. 

Heo then goes home to the company-promoter and 
reports progress, 

he promoter then instructs an expert mining- 
enginecr (whose name will look well on the prospectus) to 
proceed to the site of the mine and inspect the property 
and report as to whether there are good prospects of 
obtaining gold or diamonds, or any other stones, there- 
from, as he, the promoter, has had “ excellent reports” 
to the effect that such precious articles aro rather 
abundant there. 

The expert accordingly goes to the spot indicated, 
carefully examines the soil, has excavations made, 
and ho is agreeably surprised to find gold or diamonds 
at quite a short distance from the surface ! 

© therefore sends in a glowing report of his finds to 
the company-promoter. The latter determines that this 
“*snlendid mine ”’ shall go to the public for subscription. 
A large sum is invited from the public on the strength of 
the report of the eminent mining-engineer, which is set 
out in the prospectus, and of course a good sum is sub- 
scribed. 
How He Estimates Profits. 

When it comes to the actual working of the mine, 
strange to say, there is very little gold or diamonds to be 
found and in a comparatively short time the mine is 
“* worked out,” and the public lose their money. 

This may seem rather an extraordinary case, but it 
has, in fact, happened many times. 

The company-promoter, too, has a dodge with regard 
to estimating profits which is all his own. 

It is, of course, best to show the public in a prospectus 
what exactly are the profits, year by year, so that they can 
see whether the concern is advancing or declining. 

If the company-promoter has a business that is declining, 
he is not going to tell the public this fact. Certainly not. 
What he does is this: 

Supposing the profits for 1906 were, say, £20,000; for 
1907, £10,000; for 1908, £6,000. Now, if theso figures 
were put in the prospectus no member of tho public 
would subscribe, for it would be obvious that the concern 
was declining rapidly. The promoter, therefore, adds 
the three years’ profits together, namely, £36,000, 
and divides by three, and the statement in the prospectus 
will be ‘“‘ that the profits of the business average for the 
past threc years the /arge sum of £12,000 per annum.” 

In this way the public are lured on to subscribe to a 
business which is going to the dogs. 


re frees 


** Axp who is this?” asked Aunt Clara, pointing to 
the picture of a chubby child in skirts. 

* That,” said Bobby, who had been wearing knicker- 
bockers for some time, ‘‘ is me when I was a girl,”* 


ow 


We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses | 

in this feature. We don't want the sketches, Address 

your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson’s | 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


PHILANDER THE PHILANDERER, 
[Philander C. Knox, son of the U.S.A. Secretary of 
State, was married to Miss May Boler during an abéence 
gt ig days from Morris Heights School.—Daily 
‘aper, 


PHILANDER was & naughty boy, 
From school he stayed away, 

To go philandering with the girls— 
One in especial—May. 


When he returned, 


a been?” 
“T shall not say!” 
the youth 
affirmed 
With countenance 
serene. 


“We can’t compel 
you,’® they 


replied, 

“To tell what 
caused your 
flight 5 

But, as a punish- 
ment, we'll set 

Some lines for 
you to write, * 


“T thought that’s how youd punish me,” 
Philander then opines. 

*T’ve come prepared—will these ones do?” 
He showed his niarriage lines ! 


A LOOK AHEAD. 
Ir was 1950. 


While “‘ looking round,” the said Two citizens were discussing their friends. 


“That man Smythe is horribly stuck up,” said the first 
citizen. 

“He is that,” agreed the second. “Did you hear 
about his spelling his name S-m-i-t-h now ?* 

— oO 

‘** May I take a seat at your table ?"* said a bore to a 
fellow clubman. 

“Certainly, my dear friend,” was the reply. 
easily find another.” 

re a rei $ 
BROTHERLY SYMPATHY. 

Mrrg, a lusty, good-natured Irishman, was one of a 
number of workmen employed in erecting a new buildin. 
The owner of the building, who knew him, said to Lim 
one day: 

“ Mike, didn’t you tcll me once that a brother of yours 
is a bishop?” 

“ Vis, sor.” 

“‘ And you are a hod-carricr! The good things of this 
life are not equally divided, are they, my man?” 

‘*No, sor,” rejoined Mike, shoulering hia hod, an: 
up the ladder with it. Io 
do this to save his loife !” 

Oto 

“Tx teach you to play at pitch and toss,” shouted tlio 
enraged father. ‘“‘ I'll flog you for an hour, I will!" 

“* Father,” instantly said the incorrigible, as he balance l 
a penny on his thumb and finger, ‘‘ I'll toss you to make it 
two hours or nothing.” 


“T can 


starting “Poor Terence ! 
t 


couldn 


ASKING FOR IT. 

A Lonpgn merchant, who had rather a ruddy com- 
lexion, after ‘doing’? Glasgow, had some time to wait 
or his train at St. Enoch’s Station, and bethought himsc!£ 

of a little joke. 

“What is the name of this station, my good fellow ?"* 
he asked of a porter. 

“St. Enoch’s Station, sir.”* 

A few minutes later he met the same porter, and said : 

** What did you call this station, porter ?” 

“St. Enoch’s! Dae ye no see the name abuvo the 
hotel there ?”* 

Just then the train was shunted in, and the merchant 
got comfortably seated in a third-class smoker, along 
with a few more passengers of the male persuasion. 

“These railway officiils are about the worst; they 
can’t be civil,” remarked the merchant. 

‘“‘ That’s not true,” said a Scotch farmer, 

“ Well,” said the merchant, ‘I'll bet five bob I don’t 
get a civil answer from the first porter I ask a question of.” 

“Done!” replied the old farmer. 

Looking out, he spied the porter he: had previously 
questioned, and beckoning him over, asked in his most 
polite tones :— 

“ Would you kindly teil me the name of this station, 
porter?” ; 

“‘ Gang awa’, ye bacon-faced buffer! Pit yer daft heid 
in !"* was the answer. 


There are twenty-one complete stories in the April NOVEL MAGAZINE, and each one ie brilliant, 
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MOVING FAST. 

Tan ood on the 
of speed beside the cove 
on a stormy night. It lenly 
became necessary for the captain to go below, and he said 
to the bo;: : ; 

“ Here, take the wheel. I'll be back in a few minutes. 
Steer by that star, and you will be all right.” 

The boy began to steer the vessel and soon got her out of 
her course. The star appeared at the stern instead of 
ahead, and with a feeling of pride he shouted down to 
the captain : 

“Come up and find me another star, I’ve passed that 


one 
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THE WHOLE TRUTH. 

Havina been absent from school for a whole day, 
a small boy was called out from his class the next morning 
by the headmaster, who wished to know the cause. The 
boy replied that his brother went to have a tooth pulled 
out, and that he went to “ holler” for him. 

“What!” said the master, ‘‘ You had to go and holler 
for him 2” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the boy. : 

The echoolmaster, believing that the boy was telling 
lie, immediately went for his cane, and threatened 
thrash him soundly if he did not speak the truth. 

it Iam pens the truth,” said sh Boy. fig is = 
this, sir. My father is a greengrocer, and goes his rou 

every moraing ; and father's got asthma very bad, and 
cannot call out what he’s got to sell, so my brother 
with him to holler for him ; and he having his tooth pulled 
out yesterday, I went and did the hollering for him.” 


=> o0c<+ 


ALARMING. 

A new lodger had arrived at Mrs. Jenkins’, and, like 
the majority of his fellow-boarders, he had to be early astir. 
The first morning he stumbled over a tin bath on the top 
stair. 

Lodger and bath rolled with a frightful clatter down the 
stairs, and as, with many imprecations, the man picked 
himself ap, he heard a drowsy, “ Right-ho!” from one 
of the other residents in the house. 

The victim of the accident complained at breakfast of 
the almost criminal carelessness of the individual who 
had put the bath on the stairs, and was astonished to hear 
his landlady chuckle. 

“That was Mr. Brown,” she explained genially. ‘‘’E’s 
such a ‘eavysloeper that only a noise like 
somebody falling downstairs can wake _—— 
im. That's what ’e calls ’is alarmclock ! memes 


SOC 

TELLING HIM STRAIGHT. 

Attcs Mavp Jonxins had not lost 
hope, though young Jippleby had hung 
round for three years without fixi 
matters up. When Alice Maud nengened 
taking a trip te Cockleton-on-Sea on 
Easter Monday, Jippleby, of course, 
offered himself as escort, and the fluffy- 
haired Miss Jonkins had expressed herself 
as “ only too pleased, George.” 

They had strayed beyond the 
promenade, and, sitting in the shade of 
a time-worn groyne, were listening to “I 
Like Your Old French Bonnet” from the 
distant mouth-organs, when, ‘‘ George !"* 
suddenly remarked Miss Jonkins, “I 
b'leeve it was in this very spot that 
father proposed to mother.” 

“The sea impels one to adoration of 
the beautiful,” replied George gallantly. 

“ In this very epete repeated Alice Maud. 

hea 8 Jippleby betrayed some signs of nervousness. 
“ Cupid by the sea is a deadly marksman,” he observed. 

“ Ah, yes,” said the Huffy-haired maiden, “’e may bea 
good marksman, but, judgin' by results, you're not up 
to much as a target.” 


COC 
CRUELTY. 


A WELL-KNOWN gentleman took horse exercise daily 
eccompanied by a magnificent bloodhound, until he 
conceived an enthusiasm for cycling, when he altered the 
programme by leaving the bloodhound at home and took 
es his companion a fine dachshund. Thopee were passi 
through @ village recently when a labouring you! 
remarked to his friend : 

‘Jf oi wor Proime Minister oi’d put a stop to this ‘ere 
bicycling business.” 

“ Why ?' queried the other. 

“ 'Cos it owt ter be stopt, if only for th’ sake o’ that dog 
as is puffin’ along behind theer,” rejoined the first speaker. 
* Lt ain’t sport—it's cruelty to hanimais.” 

His companion disag and said he thought the dog 
benefited by the exercre. 

“Exercise!” retorted the other seornfully, “ d’ye call 
that exercise ? You never saw that dog afore ’is master 
started biking, 

“No, I di 


a 
to 


h_aimals,” yi 


On the Edge of the Unknown, an inquiry into Spiritualism. 


Hi, / 
9 Hf 
| 


| Anzious Mother : ‘‘ How do & ce know young Cashleigh ‘ that he wasdead. Conclusive testimony 
y i 


Arn. 14, 19. 
a) 


ON SUSPICION. 


Pretty Daughter : “ N-no ; but you should see the way he | questioned. 


fr 1 Ol 


John: “ You very nearly got engaged while you were 
r.”” 


on your tour in the mountains, I hea: 


ichael :; “ Precious near. But, fortunately, just at the 


last moment I fell down a precipice.” 
~<o0Cc< 


Wifes “I don't see how you can say that Mr. White- 
choker has an effeminate way of talking. He has a very 


loud voice.” 
Husband : “ I mean by an effeminate way of talking, 
dear, that he talks all the time.” 
. =>—_0c 


WHAT HE WOULD SAY. 


Hi 
‘4 Hi! 
il i 


The Charming Wife: “ Charlie, sf a man were to sit on your hat, what would you 


Charlie : “‘ I shou'd call him a silly ass.” 
The Charming Wifes “ Then don't sit on mine any lorger, there’s a dear.” 


Newspaper Interviewer ; “ Is it true, sir, that you started 
life as a poor lough-boy 1” 
Successful Merchant : ‘‘ No, sir, I started life as a small, 
red-faced, yelling baby 1 Good day, sir!” 
>-0ce-< 
Uncle (at a restauraunt) : “ Waiter! 
‘ Frasier “My dear uncle, I really 
-) 
Wou 


Bill, please!” 
ae couldn't 7. of 
you pay. To- u are my guest. I'll pay. 
you mind ce fe shillings 1" Pe 
SOC 

Title Girl : “T've got a father, and a muvver, and a 
grandfather.” 

Old Gent : “ And how old is your grandfather ? 
Little Girls “I don’t know ; but we’ve had him a long 


time.”* 
-S0c-< 
Mr. Economie : “ Did you write to that man who adver- 
tises to show people how to make puddings without milk 
and have them richer?” 
Mra. Economie : “ Yes, and sent him a shilling.” 
‘* What did he reply 2” 


f Use cream.” 
a me] Ol Pe 


JUST LIKE A WOMAN! 
Mr. Bunker: “I've walked at least twenty miles 

BES Een (teak in) : “I don’t doub 
re. Bun reaking “ n’t doubt it, and yet 
sist Gad oor cut tome te tein whan Y adie ou ts 
winp, Goryn: tp Sis, celles On Seine sp 2 pel) ot seal 
donserperll coh curry goul chon Titan Ebeds taak log 

m: ou 

walk chead of met! — 


|‘ Well,” was the reply, “I don’t know. It’s very 
difficult to prove.” 

“ As I suspected,” returned the barrister. You don't 
know whether he’s dead or not.” 

Wheroupon the witness coolly continued : “ I was saying, 
sir, that I don’t know whether he is dead or not ; but I do 
know this: they buried him about a month ago on 
suspicion.” 

COC 


WHY HE SUCCEEDED. 
First Literary Man: “ Did you hear what a success 


™Y | De Quille made with his last novel ?"* 


{ Second Literary Man : “ No, what was it ?” 

| First Literary Man: ‘‘ You know De Quille is quite 4 

| ladies’ man. He knew that he would be expected to dedi. 

' eate his book to somebedy, and he did not want to offend 
the rest of his fair friends by singling out any individual, 
One day a happy thought came to him. He dedicated 


his book 
TO HER 
To whose bright — whatever merit 
this story may possess is due, it is respectfully 
dedicated by 
THE AUTHOR. 
Then he sent a presentation copy to every lady that he 


knew. Each one thought that the dedication was meant 
for her, and De Quille has been living in clover ever since,” 
>_—_OC 
PITIFUL. 


Tue Margate boat had just started on her journey down 
the Thames, when a gentleman, whose nasal twang 
betrayed his Yankee nationality, started to air his vicws, 

‘* Guess it’s a ten-horse ‘pity to spoil a river like this,” 
he remarked. 

“Spoil the river? A pity?” queried another pas- 
senger. 

‘I said a pity, mister,” was the reply, “ and, you bet, 
I meant 4 pity. It’s a pity to run a tub like this and call 
it a pleasure steamer. Te a pity you fifty-years-behind- 
the-times Britishers don’t fix up something worth looking 
at on the sides of the stream. w, on the Hudson river 
things are different 1”* 

*- Were you ever on the Hudson ?” inquired the other 
man. 

“* Wal, I should say so.” 

“ Never been drowned in it, I suppose ?” 

“ You bet; I’m still alive, stranger.” 

“ Another pity!’ came from the fifty-ycars- 
behind-the-times Britishor. 

Then the gentleman who was doing “ Yurrup" 
strolied aft in an attempt to escape the “ Hear, 
hears!” that drowned siren’s hoot. 


SOC 


TAUGHT POLITENESS. 

As a beotblack was passing a principal 
street in a Midland town he pi oy stump 
of a ciger from the gutter went into the bar 
of a public-house asked fora match. He was 
met with the reply : 

“* We don’t keep matches to give away.” 

The bootblack started out, but}stopped at the 
door, turned back, and asked the aD: 

** Do you sell em ?* 

He purchased a box, paid his penny, and 
lighted his stump; after which he closed the 
box and asked the barman to putit on the shelf and said : 

“Next time a gentleman aks you for a match, give ‘im 
one out 0’ my box.” 

SOC 


INTERFERENCE. 
A WELL-ENowN London barrister in Paris was passing 
down a back street when he saw a gentleman drive up 


in a smart and hurriedly enter a restaurant. 
In the gutter behind the iage there was standirg 
a hot-chestnut man with his and while his 


back was turned 8 young gamin mado haste to connect 
the brougham and the chestaut stove with a piece of cord. 

A moment later the gentleman from the 
restaurant, the brougham started, and with a crash the 
stove turned over, distributing chestnuts and glowing 
embers over the street. 

Then there was a terrible to-do. The chestnut man 
wept and wrung bis bands sad s sows quickly collected 
and began to appropriate chestnuts. The barrister, filled 
_ —— wrath, seized the author of the outrage 
and gave & severe cuffing, explaining the situation 
meanwhile in his best French. 

But he soon discovered that the sympathies of the 
crowd were not with him. . 

Cries of “* Fool!” ‘* Idiot !™ a filled the air, 


and at last someone, ing to a -loo machine 
on the opposite ras hissed out the word 
“* Cinematograph ! ” 

Alas! with the best intentions in the world the 
barrister had in ted the uction of a comic 
“film.” He still gets about ears when his frienda 


\ mention moving pictures, 


See the April PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 


Now on eale. 


of “The 


THE CAMERA 
MYSTERY. 


* Counpra Dass 
is in England!” 

Mr. James March- 
ment, of the India Office, 
gave the information in a 
whisper, as if he expected 
Rachel to murmurs “ Indeed, 
you don’t say so.” Her reply 
- *< merely ; 

“ And who may Chundra Dass be ?” 

“A nesclatiiory: a rascal, a scoundrel, an Indian 
seditionist, an assassin |” 

“Whom has he killed ?” 

“ Well, nobody—as aye ee 

“ But you expect tor” 

“ Yea. 

“Whom ?” 

“That’s just what I 
advised to apply to you, 


want to know. My chief has been 
and with a grateful recollection of 


your kind nce to my nephew and niece in the Ludini 
affair, I was very glad to be his spokesman.” ; 
‘he red-f gentleman looked round Lady Warrenden’s 


luxurious quarters, and, at her invitation, seated himself in a 
comfortable chair. He was wondering, en passant, why a 
person of her standing should have anything to do with the 
»olice ; but she cut short his reflections by a brisk, business- 
ike demand for details. 

A Mission of Murder. 

“It’s like this,” he resumed, ‘‘ Chundra Dass was a most 
popular Indian London law student, a great favourite with 
the Benchers and all that, a man of the highest caste, rich, and 
related to one of the reigning Marajahs. Splendid fellow, 
very handsome, very pale-skinned, and with a distinct fascina- 
tion for certain -looking Englishwomen in society—bad 
luck to them! For Englishwomen to turn the head of 
a pene F 

“ But about the man himself. What has he done ? ”” 

“Been to India and come back, red-hot—preaches revolu- 
tion, mutiny, assassination, and all that. Now, he’s in 
London, and the Indian police assure us that he has come over 
with a specific aim.” 

“To assassinate someone ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Have you no clue?” 

“None at all—but we have our suspicions, and we mustn’t 
‘eave anything to chance. We fear his béle noire is Lord 
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A Keeper Chats About Birds which are too Lazy to 
Build their own Nests.: 


“Tax of the unemployed,” said the keeper, as a 
shadowy form flitted noiselessly through the twilight. 
“That's one of the laziest birds I know. 

“At least, so far as nesting goes, for, I’ll allow, it’s 
a main good hunter. None of the owls do much at 
nest-building; but that one, the long ear, is the 
slackest of the lot. 

“It never builds for itself. Just steals an old 
nest, carrion crow’s or magpie’s, and don’t trouble 
even to mend it. Then it don’t lay its eggs all at 
once, but with three or four days betwecn each. 
Result is that, after the first is hatched, the young 
bird can keep the others warm, while the mother 
goes out foraging. Good idea, eh, to make the young 
uns do the work?” 

Tho keeper went on to tell of other birds that 
shirk the yearly task of nest-building. 

“The kestrel never worries about building for itself. 
Any old nest does; but mostly you find their four 
cr five big, rich-coloured eggs in a carrion crow’s. 
“It always seems to me a funny thing that a rascal 
like the magpie should put up one of the best nests 
of any bird, nicely roofed and all, while its cousin, the 
jackdaw, is one of the clumsiest builders in the 
country. The jackdaw won’t bother to build at all if 
It can find a bit of room under the eaves, a hole in 
a tree, or a comfortable crack in a cliff face. 
Jackdaws Steal Eggs. 


“Worst egg thief we have is the jackdaw. Don’t 
matter what it is—heron's, gull's, or pheasant’s—they ‘re 
all the same to him. 

“Woodpigeons make the slimmest nest of any bird 
that builds above und. It’s a fair miracle how 
the eggs don’t get blown out. There’s nothing but 
a little platform of dry twigs, quite flat and so thin 
that, looking up from below, you can often see the 
White eggs through it. 

“None of the doves are great at nest-building. The 
stock-dove sometimes uses an old rabbit burrow. 
There’s another bird which is fond of an old bury; 


SCOTLAND YARD 


By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY, 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY! 


Splendid Coward,” “Paul Pry Up-to-Date,” etc., etc. 


Cobden Fisher, who was so merciless during his régime as 
Governor of Bombay. He was threatened repeatedly, and 
they’ve had one try ; but he’s alive and is due to appear at 
the Rangoon Mission on Monday next. A Royal lady is to 
lay the foundation-stone, and Lord Fisher is to deliver the 

dress. It’s an anxious time, I can tell you. He has been 
advised not to go, but nothing will deter him—and we daren’t 
put it off. The Princess herself, plucky woman, insists on 
going through with it.” 

ee you know the whereabouts of the prospective 
assassin ?” 

“Yes, he lives in a lodging-house in Donghty Street, 
Bloomsbury. Got it all here.” He drew out a slip of paper. 
se Lodging in house of Mrs. Sturt, occupies whole of first floor. 
Other lodgers on second-floor a Miss Fletcher, journalist, and 
her brother, a Press pel ity often away. Ground-floor 
used by landlady. Top floor by J. Freeman, clerk to corn 


menent in Gray’s Inn R Other rooms at present 
t.”? 
“ Thank you, that willdo. I suppose you don’t know who 


the Press photographer works for—what paper, I mean?” 

“ Yes, for the Daily Snapshot.” 

“ Ah, that’s good.’ 

“ Why ? ” demanded the little man, Jumping up. 

“Is it necessary to explain?” asked Rachel sweetly, as 
she offered her hand as a hint of finality, ‘I'll see that 
Lord Cobden Fisher isn’t assassinated.” 

“ But how?” 

Miss Ransom, Journalist. 

“T really don’t know yet. It will work itself out. Sorry 
to have been so inquisitorial. Ah, yes, you might leave me 
that paper. Are you really going?” 

“If you want to know any more—I’m really very busy— 
but pray command me.” 

Mr. Marchment puffed a littlo and cleared his throat for 
further advice ; but there was really nothing more to be said. 
This calm, self-possessed young lady was so amazingly sure of 
herself. She coolly declared that she expected to know a 

at deal more in a few days than the India Office could tell 

er now, and Mr. Marchment departed in some uncertainty, 
having none too much faith in women. 

The next day the various inmates of the apartment house 
in Doughty Street were slightly fluttered by the arrival of a 
new tenant for the third-floor back, a Miss Ransom, journalist. 
Mrs. Sturt conveyed the news to Miss Fletcher on the floor 
below when she took in tea. 

“Such a nice young lady—quite a superior person.” 

‘* What does she write for ?”’ asked Miss Fletcher. ‘ Never 
heard her name before.” 


in fact, never uses anything else. That’s the puffin, 
which fishermen call the sea-parrot. And the short- 
ear owl often makcs a home in the same sort of a 
place. The short-ear is the only owl I know of which 
always nests on the ground. Some people call it the 
weodeock owl, because of the way it flies. 

“Take the ground nesting birdy all round, and there 
are mighty few that take the trouble to build. The 
lapwing., now. It lays its eggs in a furrow of a 
pioughed ficld, or out on the grass. Not a sign of 
a nest, and, perhaps, just as well, for the eggs match 
their surroundings so prettily that a nest would only 
show them up more plainly. 

“A partridge’s nest is nothing but a few bente 
scratched together, and a pheasant’s much the same. 
Funny how often you find two pheasants laying in the 
same nest! And now and then you get partridges’ 
and pheasants’ eggs mixed up in one nest. 

Looks Like a Dead Stick. 

“The nightjar’s a bird which is a deal commoner 
than most suppose, but it isn’t very often seen. It’s 
another that shirks nest-building. Lays its eggs 
right on the bare ground among the fern at the 
edge of a wood. When the old bird’s sitting it looks 
just like a bit of a dead stick. You might walk 
within a few feet, and never see it. 

“A long way the prettiest of our birds is the king- 
fisher. That’s another which don’t worry much about 
nest-building. Just finds a hole in the bank, as often 
as not a water-rat’s disused burrow, and lays its 
pretty white eggs a couple of feet in. 

“The merriest nest-builder is the sparrow, but it’s 
a funny thing what a lot tidicr the country sparrow 
is than the town one. In the towns it’s just a 
parcel of hay, or anything handy, but in the country 
the bird seems to take more trouble. Never does 
more than it hag to, though. When there’s a chance, 
it steals another nest. Fine battles there are some- 
times between sparrows and housc-martins over the 
martins’ nests. The trouble is, the sparrow’s the 
strongest, and the martin comes off second best. 

“Nearly all the sea birds lay on the bare rock. 
The auk, guillemot, oyster-catcher, and lots more. 

“That’s why their eggs are so long and pointed. 
When the wind catches them, they don’t roll and 
blow off, but just spin round and round like a top.” 


re BG es 


“ Way do you want to sit in my lap, Gladys; why not on 
the seat ?” 

‘“* Because, auntie, I think the seat has iust been 
painted !* 


Mrs. Sturt couldn’t say ; but she was “ quite a lady.” 

“Is sho that ripping tall girl I met on the stairs 2?” asked 
Jack Fletcher from a table at the window where he was busy 
pulling to pieces a refractory Press camera. 


“Not so very tall, sir; but a very nice lady. I mentioned 
that you were in the same line of business. Thought it would 
be leas lonely for her—thought you might like to know one 
another.” 

Miss Fletcher snorted. Sho belonged to the female group 
best classified as “ drab,” and distinctly resented the presence 
of good-looking young women in her profession. Her brother 

man. 


was a chubby, thick-set, solly Jonnie young a 
etcher grow ia 


Mrs. Sturt departed, and Jack 
camera. 

“I’m tired of this thing,” he cried at last, after flapping a 
mirror up and down inside the box until it got upon his auters 
nerves, “ let’s tackle the tca.”” Then remembering Rachel. 
“So our top floor friend is a journalist, eh? Let's ask hee 
down, it would only be civil. e’s a stunning girl.” 

“ Do you me to call?” 

“Oh, ceremony be hanged! We're not gilt-edged soclety.* 

* Well, you'll have to do the calling, I don’t want to know 
the person.” 

“* Dear old girl, don’ _ on the stalking horse. Come now, 
write a little note and send it up by Mary Jano, the 
marchioness.” 

Jack, who was master of the second floor—and incidentally 
of Miss Fletcher's life as well, for her journalism was mostly 
writing up to his photographs—dictated the note, and his 
sister suggested that Miss Ransom should join them at tea. 
Chundra Dass Asks a Favour. 

The invitation was accepted by the third-floor back, who 
was very diffident, soft-voiced, apologetic, and shy. 

Miss Fletcher, who was not really a bad sort, warmed up 
under Rachel’s influence, and Jack was charmed. She 
listened to his camera talk, which nobody but himself could 
understand, with enthusiastic interest. Her presence in the 
house seemed to have caused a little stir, for Mr. Chundra 
Dass, who was on terms of easy familiarity with the Fletchers, 
on up word that he would like to take his tea with 

em. 

“ Please, m’m, the gentleman safd he'd come up in a few 
minutes—leastways, he'd come if you didn’t down to 
say as he mustn't.” 

iss Fletcher had asked Mr. Chundra Dass to come up 
whenever he chose. Jack had never authorised this, but 
endured the fellow with an ill-grace, for, with true British 


(Continued on next page.) 


REVENGE IS SWEET. 

Da. Srroacs had grown weary of standing in the court 
all day, and there was trouble ahead for someone, 

It came during his cross-examination, when counsel 
made disagreeable remarks touching the improbability 
that 20 juvenile a practitioner should thoroughly under- 
stand his profession. 

“You claim to be acquainted with the various symp- 
toms attending concussion of the brain?” asked the 
lawyer. 

“ I do.”* 

“ We will take a concrete case,’’ continued the counsel. 
“If my learned friend, counsel for the defence, and myself 
were to bang our heads together, should we get concussion 
The poy et i led bitter! 

youn; jan smi itterly. 

“ The ore beP ities are,” he replied, ‘‘ that counsel for the 

defence would,” 


— > t= 


SHE KEPT COOL. 

“T pon’t think I'll try any more practical jokes on my 
wife. They don’t pan out well.” 

Ld Explain.” 

“‘ You see she has a habit of opening the window in our 
room every night. AsI peels 0 to bed last she depends 
on me to raise it. Sometimes forget it, and then there’s 
asquabble. Frequently she wakes me up in the night and 
asks me to see if it is open. If it isn’t she nags at me till 
morning. 

“A night or two ago I resolved to give her a scara I 
rolled up a lot of old newspapers into a long bundle ard 
laid the package down by the window. Of course, she 
was asleep, and didn’t hear me. Then I opened the 
window a little way and crept into bed. Some time after 
mrs she nudged me and said : 

“Jim, I’m sure you didn’t open that window— it’s 
like a bake-oven in the room. Get up and see.’ 

“So I got up, went to the window, and threw the sash 
as high as it would go. As I did so I gave a little shriek 
and then flung my bundle down to the pavement below. 
It struck with a dull thud, and I dodged behind the 
curtain to await developments. 

“The room was very dark, and I couldn’t see my wife, 
but I heard her raise herself to a sitting posture. Then 
she spoke: 

“* Poor old Jim,’ she said quietly, ‘ he’s tumbled out 
of the window in his raggedest nightshirt. What a spec- 
tacle he'll be when they ind him in tho morning iN 

“‘ Then she lay down again and went to sleep.’ 

“* What did you do?” 

“Stood there shivering for a minute or two, and thes 
sneaked into bed.” 


There are twenty:on3 complete stories in the April NOVEL MAGAZINE, and each one isa brilliant. 


lasularity. bedetested ell coloured men, and insisted on calling 
Chundes & 


He en‘ 
set-up fellow, tall, ve: 
hair, that shono like e! 


certain guess as to his a He bowed 
tot Cjadiea, Snd answered Jask’s casual nod 
te salutation. 
Ransom, upon whom his eyes fastened 
admiration, 

There was nothing very ferocious here. Rachel was a little 
disappointed. He spoke English perfectly so far as accent 
went, only revealing the foreigner by the oocastonal wrong use 
of quite everyday words. 

Fishing For News. 

The conversation was and ranged over « variety of 
subjects, Jack psa jo - in now and then, his 
attention being principally given 

Finally it drifted quite 
Jack Bletcher, remem 


the Press for certain ceremonials, 

breast seeketa, i dopositing a packet of 
Rachel's quick eye saw on the top a cand, “ Admit bearer, 

with camera, to the Inaugural Ceremony of the Rangoon 


“Rangoon Mission,” observed Miss Fletcher, ap 
the card, “this is something in your line, Mr. Ca 
is in India, isn't it?” 


I look?” 

Ho angered the card lovingly, Rachel thought; she was 

oe Dowtt let me forget that card, Minnie,” eaid Jack, as he 
buried his nose in the black box once more, aad struggled with 
ascrew. ‘ The Princess will be thero, but the picture I want 
to get is a snap of the cha who is going to deliver the address 
—Lord Cobden Fisher. this screwdriver !” 

Miss Flotcher stack the card behind the mirror over the 
mantelpiccs and Chundra Dass grew dreamy for quite a long 
time, while the ladies talked. 

The Indian recovered himself and forced up an interest in 
what Jack was doing. He asked many questions, and showed 
hoon plasours fn the detceey of Ms eelen 

On the vommon ground of mechanics these two young men 
were in sympathy, for Dass was something of an engineer in o 
small way and worked in metals for amusement. ; 

Ho began now to give advice, pointing out that Jack's 
screwdrivers were too big, he would get him i more 
handy. He went to his rooms and returned quickly with two 
delicately-chased watchmaker’s screwdrivers of Indian 


eh y thing N shall get along,” orled Jack, as 

“ The vi - Now we ge ac’! 
he got to ally quickly getting the parte r. 

“It is a beautiful instrument,” murmured Dass, taking the 
cumera to the light and examining olosely, ‘Tell me, how 
dees it e” 

Miss Fletcher giggled. 

Chundra Asks Questions. 
“You hold it like this. It’s # reflex, and if look down 


ab 
mirror you su laae'throwa the pote the sight way 


crics of delight. 

“ Beautiful! Its precision is wonderful, and it takes a 
snapshoot! Now, how would you centralise Cobden Fisher ? 
Do you ask him to stand still ?” 

“Ob, dear, no! The ceremony will bein the open under an 
awning. Thero’ll be the usual dressy crowd. We phcto- 

rapher chaps will be huddled in @ pen on one side in a good 
Fight, and when he comes forward there {s certain to be a 
pause ; then click, so ! for half a second and I’ve got him.” 

* [ should like to i and watch at ede 

“ Sorry, but I’ve only two passcs, innie wants to go. 
It's a a exclusive function.” : 

“ Do you have to wear 4 special cosbume ?” 

“‘ Good gracious, no ! e photographers are just a lot of 
ragamuffins from their point of view, we wear anything, old 
coats and hats, and all our pockets bulging with slides. It's 
business—work—hard work.” 

Chundra Dass played with the camora, caresing 1 gently, 
flapping tho mirror, and pecring down the hood like a child 
with a {oy—bat his understanding of it was 80 complete that 
Jack suffered no anxiety. 

At last Rachel and Chundra departed, the man to his rooms 
on the first floor, from which came sounds of hammering, and 
Rachel to her room up aloft, from which she kept watch. 
The Fictchors went out, and soon afterwards she saw by the 
light on the landing that Chundra Dass‘s door was open. 

She listencd intently. He was oar on the stairs, 

, not going down. She heard 


but comi im try the door 
of the Fletchers’ room. It was unlocked, and he in, 
but did not close the door. Then the electric light was 


switched on. Rachel descended the stairs softly and tried the 
door of the bedroom at the back, whieh she had noticed led 
Into tho Fletchers’ sitting-room. 

It was unlocked, and from the darkness within she could sce 
Chundra in the adjoining sitting-room stealthily closing 


A great campaign against coneumption. 


the curtains. His movements were swift and . He 
went etsight for the camera, which was upon & noted 
ite took it dewn onto the table, and 8 
series of rapid measurements with an i foot rule. ‘The 
measurements were peed dows ons pees S 5 

There seemed to be no this. 
contemplative and sat at the black bor. Then his 


interest revived. He lifted camera, swung the strap 
round his shoulders as he had seen Fletcher do, and photo- 
gtaphed im scenes. He seomed satisfied. The 
camera was re on the shelf as he had found it, the light 
went out, and Chundra slipped downstairs. 
Asked Out to Tea. 

He locked his room door after entering. 


at home. On one of her the stairs she saw his 
door ajar, and with m caanid Bittle amor entered. 

Chundra, who was at his bench, tarned round in astonish- 
a yey himself, and greeted her with a smile. 


to join our, or 
nether my little See party, Ms. and Bes Fietcler_ ore Dems 
coming up to my sitting-room this ° 


For you! 
resent it to the most beautiful of 


Rachel znlingly mad: 
while her eyes a = the box they 
had travelled furtively to the bench, where, in the vice, was & 
coarse brass tube upon which work had been in progress. 

The friendship between the various members of the house 
grew rapidly, until the day fixed for the laying of the founda- 
tion-stone of the Rangoon Institute. 

Rechel had secured @ pane for the platiorm, ead intowled 
to be near Lord Cobden er. The dotectives told off to 
watch Chundra were given instructions to seize him if he put 
hisnose outofdoors. His movements during the last week had 
been under close observation, as well as those of all the men 
he had visited. A swarm of detectives were told off to be at 
the ceremony ; in fact, they were almost to surround the plat- 
form under the leadership of Inspector Dewer. 

Whatever Chundra’s action wae going to be, his movements 
gave no clue. 


Rachel Gets Suspicious. 


ack Fletcher 
that Miss 


last, 

for the time was slipping away, she descended to the 
apartments and ptm Sey No answer. She entered and 
found the room empty. He and his camera were both gone ; 
he had evidently forgotten her. She hurried downstairs. 
The door of Chundra’s room was ajar—his room was empty 
too! But, of course, the police would have him. Ene 
hastened to the ceremony. Her own motor was waiting round 
the corner as a precautio: measure, and very handy it was. 

Horr kg arriving and setting down their burdens, 
daintily. women and bronzed military-looking men, 
all the elect of the Anglo-Indian fraternity in London. The 
Princees presently arrived in a State carriage, and almost at 
the same moment Rachel dashed up in her motor, her Press 


pass her in right to the platform. 
Tost Cotton Fisher was already there laughing and chatting 
with the Fenicews suite. ae een 

ioapecter wer grinned w' e saw Rachel and gave 
jest p bongltiin of'e-wink a2 ke palesd har op to the plat 
‘orm. 


“flave They Got Him?” 

Down in the body of the auditorium Rachel caught sight 
of Miss Fletcher, squeezed away among the n ies, but 
there was no one else present that she knew. 

Inspector Dewer took up his position near Rachel, close 
to the platform, and she bent down and whispered : 

adh eg A sige 

“ Haven’t heard. But there’s no chance of his getting 
within a mile—don’t be alarmed.” 

The ceremony . The chairman made a h, and 
the workmen lowered the big stone into position, the Princess 
tapped it with her silver trowel, and amid a little storm of 
applause, Lord Cobden Fisher stepped forward to the edgo of 
the platform to deliver his address. 

Rachel noticed that in sige forward he had stepped out 
of the shadow of the awning, under which the royal party sat, 
and that the sunlight beat fiercely upon him. She turned, 
almost unconscious 7 Femara g Jack Fletcher’s words, to 
the little group of photographers on the right, where 
they were crowded away, some wi and cameras, some with 
tripods, a confused huddle of humanity. 

food Cobden Fisher was warming up to his subject. No 
man knew more about India and her people, or had the 
subject nearer his heart. 

Rachel glanced at the camera men and noticed a black box 


The Weapon Of Death. 


It was a moment filled with borgor, for Rachel, tn a flash, 
recognised Chundra Dass. He was there with Jack Fletclcr's 
camera, and he had just turned it on the speaker. 
Assassination ! 


ion 

As if by some wonderful telepathy she understood. 
weapon of death was in that camera. It was indeed intended 
for a snapshot. In a moment e streak of fire would shoot 
out from the fens. 
ae ste} forward and stood between Chundra and hts 


Inspector Dewer, seeing what was wrong, went forwari, 
plucked Rachel’s gown, and whispered : “ You're in the wa; 


of the Press pho . 

if she had moved at that moment it would have been deatt 
for Cobden Fisher, who was with increasing eloguencs 
and moving backwards and forw Each time he chang.d 
his position Rachel changed hess, until the action was almost 
noticeable. 

Again Inspector Dewer plucked her gown: “The Presa 
photographers! Please!” 

The man under the focussing cloth was moving the camcra, 
Rachel Sing cate, bent down to Dewer and whispered : 

“ Chundra is here. He is the man with the black 
camera three from the end. He is hidden by the dark cloth. 
Seize his wrists from behind. I shan’t move until you've got 
him. If you blunder he'll shoot me.” 

Tho obstructive lady stood up and fidgeted to and fro as 
though keeping time with the orator. If the spectators had 
not been so entirely engrossed by the ker they must havo 
noticed her eccentric behaviour ; indeed, some of those on tho 
platform, more interested in clothes than the speech. were 
starmg at her. She, in her turn watched the photographers, 
some of whom were quite furious. 

The strain of the situation was beginning to tell upon 
Rachel; her face was ashen, and every moment she expected 
to hear the crack of an e: and feel a bullet tear through 
her soft flesh. The front of Jack Fletcher's camera was dead 
in the eye of the sun, and through the lens opening she could 
see tho muzzle of a concealed revolver. The mechanism of 
the camera had given him the range, the most perfect adjust- 
aga the aim would be deadly—absolute. 

! 

Three cameras went ving, and the man who had been 80 
busy focussing was seen lying on his back with his lege in the 
air, and his head covered with the black velvet cloth. Inspector 
Dewer twisted and twisted the cloth until he had made a nice 
handle, then dra; the would-be assassin by the head out 
of the ph er’s inclosure, and h a door in the 
men held his wrists and 


Meanwhile the proceedings inside, after the momentary 
check, proceeded to their naturalend. The Indian Statcsmen 
sat down, looking rather pale. He alone of all those presen? 
guessed what happened. 

When the meeting broke up the Princess was surprised 
that Lord Cebden Fisher did not come to his respects ; ho 
immediately joined the strange lady who come to tho 
ceremony unescorted. 

“ Are you Lady Warrenden ?” 

She nodded. 

“They told me I was in your care, but I didn’t think, u::'ll 
two minutes ago, that I should owe my life to your cot:reze. 
He might have killed you.” 

Loaded With Deadly Slugs. 

Inspector Dewer at this moment forced his way throuch 
the crowd of departing guests and presented the camera with 
its inside pulled out. 


teins you ever seen an infernal machine like this, m7 
? ” 


revolver in the lens sperture. It was a Colt, and loaded with 
deadly slugs. 
Rachel rather unceremoniously, and secing Miss 


it! What was the struggle among the . 
“That was an arrest! Chundra Dass your brothers 
pass and wes arrested for a' ted assassination.” . 
Rachel's wide staring eyes and pallid face strack terror i=‘0 
the heart of the little journalist. 
“ You don’t think an has to Jack?” 
“TIdon't know. Come, there’s no time to waste.” . 
Arrived at Doughty Street the two girls rushed up the stairs, 
Rachel leading the way. They burst into the sitting-room 07 
the second floor—empty! Into the bedroom—empty ! 
Miss Fletcher, returning to tho sitting-room, uttered 4 
shrick. There, on the floor, lay her brother, insensible and 
half-hidden by the hanging tablecloth. He still breathed. — 
On the table stood a tumbler. Chundra had thrust 8 dr.k 
upon him, for the glass was one of a taney ont he used, and a 
slight sediment in the bottom showed that the drink had 
been drugged. This had Jeft the coast clear. Chundra 
had then taken tho camera, tripod, and focussing cloth. 
and the Press jpass. The detectives had allowed him td 
a oe mistaking him for Fletcher. 
undra had merciful to his friend. The drug #8 
harmless but efiectual, and it was some time before the 
astonished Press man heard the whole amazing story. xa 


His language then, coneerning niggers, Was 
parliamentary. 
(Another of Rachel's Adventures is related next week.) 


See the April PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. Now on eale. 


trig PEARSON’S WEEKLY: < gs9 
Waex Sir rd attaching to their owner- 
mee sot, atts 7:| EAFNESS CURED 
Mineet sag) the shores of 2 eee ee So | 
int ounry some ty one Otel cata Secu BY NEW DISCOVERY. 
concep oa of the ad od rey pagal ey Science Siftings, December 


“A cluster of isles,* he 


wrote, “ ap on the 

farthest verge of the horizon, 

apparently inhabited by a ; . 
race at once grotesque and savage, not much given 
hospitality, and rather addicted to martyrising strangers 
of whose creed they disapproved.” These reflections 


Minister to Japan were penned 
early martyr preparing himself, 
spiritually, for the stake. His duty was clear and he 
meant to do it, but that duty involved his becoming for 
an indefinite time a pariah and dwelling among ~ @ race 
at once grotesque and savage.” 

Treating Every Phase of Japanese Life. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock’s misconceptions may be par- 
doned—they were pon ed lack of a — . od} 
entury has ela and misconceptions as f I 
the Jepanee, comet no lack of information, still obtain, 
though perhaps in not quite so acute a form.- But the 
forthcoming Exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush will be a 
magnificent object-lesson to teach us anew about Japan, 
and object-lessons are far more effective for mental 
education than volumes galore or miles of letterpress 
in the ne pers. 

strictly Japanese section of the Exhibition is to be 
‘ie ixteen ing with practically every 
e fine arts, decoration, 


of Great Britain’s first 
in the spirit of an 


history, going back as far as the times of the Emperor 


Jimmu, from whom the present Mikado is descended in a 
direct line. No European dynasty can bear comparison 
with this ancient li oe 

Every phase of Japanese life will be represented in the 
great Exhibition, but probably no portion of it will attract 
so many visitors or be more instructive, from an educa- 
tional standpoint, to those who still entertain miscon- 
ceptions as to the barbarous condition of Japan prior 
to the coun being opened to Europeans some half 
a century back, as the Palace of Art. Z 

The exhibits in this palace will include a number of 
articles rightly described as the “Treasures of the 
Nation.” 

In Japan, where there has always been, and still is, 
a dislike to anything approaching ostentation or vulgar 
display, the owners of chef d@ euvres in works of art do not 
exhibit in publio their highly valued ions. They 
are estcemed for their own sake and not from the prestige 


s 
What we will Learn from the Forthcoming Show at 
Shepherd’s Bush. 


selfish spirit, decided, not in 
their own interests but in the 
interests of their country, to 
: give the world—the world 
that will flock to the Japan-British Exhibition—an 
opportunity of seeing with its own eyes what the great 
artists of the past in Japan were capable of, the Japan of 
those days when, as we sometimes read, the country was 
sunk in an abyss of barbarism. 

These treasures will include not only paintings, but 
magnificent specimens of sculpture, architecture, metal 
work, textile and needlework, ceramic and lacquer 
ware. 

The paintings, in the form of Kakemonos, screens, and 
80 forth, will be displayed in historical sequence extending 
back as far as the ninth century. Some of the sculpture 
exhibited will date back to an even more romote period— 
the seventh century. These ancient specimens will be 
mainly of wood, and will include some carvings belonging 
to the famous temples of the country. Modern Japanese 
art will also be much in evidence, so there will be abundant 
opportunity for instituting comparisons as to how far 
and in what degree Japan has advanced or, as there are 
undoubtedly some persons who believe, retro; in 
conceptions of art and in the form in which those con- 
ceptions are expressed. 

Old and New Japan. 

Almost simultaneously with the opening of the Exhi- 
bition a book on the country, of an illuminating and 
instructive character, is to appear, a work which may be 
regarded as in some degree the complement of the Exhi- 
bition. The work is to be entitled “Old and New 
Japan: The Romantic Story of a Romantic People,” 
and will be from the pen of Mr. George Lynch, the 
well-known and versatile war correspondent. is book 
will describe the rise and progress of Japan from the 
earliest times, ‘and the fascinating story will be told both 
by pen and picture. It is to bs ublished by Messrs. 
C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., in twelve fortnightly parts, the 
first number appearing on April 28th, 

Of Mr. Lynch’s competence for the task he has under- 
taken there can be no question. Probably no other 
ti ae 80 eoetigaey @ understands the Japanese 
and his mode of thought. . Lynch’s capabilities as a 
word painter are well known, and his book will complete 
the education of the British public in re to Japan 
and convince them that our Far Eastern ally was a great 
and civilised nation long before Great Britain, 


THERE are five British 
games for which the very 
first uisite is perfect 
turf. “Thee are cricket, 
lawn-tennis, golf, croquet, 
and bowls. 

Of these five, it is probable 
that the last demands the 
most careful p tion of 
the ground, for to play perfect 
bowls a perfect green is 
essential. A bowling-green is 
only from forty to sixty yards square, yet the cost of 
making a n is usually from £200 to £300, and some- 
gee pe 5 ined “wi ‘ a 

Golf greens, c to in proper order, are 
notso e ive to make, rid in the first piace they are not 
necessar’ M level, and in the second the site of a golf course 
is generally chosen on account of the natural excellence of 
the turf. 

The Great Game of Cricket. 

A good tennis court or croqu and can be made for a 
comparatively email sum, £10 to £50, according to the 
amount of levelling necessary. 

For cricket a much larger area is needed than for any 
other of the games which we have mentioned. You may 
put the minimum for a first-class ground at four acres. 
This is 3 very small b jog as The match inclosure at 
Lord’s is six acres, and that does not appear a large ground. 
The Sussex County ground at Hove is also six acres in 
extent, and e knows how it seems to shrink when 
the ground is hard. It is then the paradise of batsmen, 
who smite boundary after boundary with monotonous 


regularity, 

The Essex nd at Leyton consists of eight and a half 
acres, while the Gloucestershire County ground at Bristol 
comprises fourteen acres of good turf, eight of which are 
teserved for matches. 

The excellence or otherwise of a cricket 
“epends very largely upon the nature of the soil. The 
best groundsman alive cannot produce such perfect 
turf upon stiff London clay as he can upon a lighter soil. 
The finest turf grows upon soil which has a limestone or 
chalk foundation. The natural turf on the chalk downs 
5 superior to made turf on granite, such as Dartmoor or 
Cormwall, or upon a clay aol 

The perfect tugf for a cricket pitch must be fine and 
close. It must be neither coarse nor spongy. It must 
not become dead in wet weather nor fiery andey. Years 
‘go, Lord’s used to be a notoriously fiery wicket, 


ground 


Sports and Pastimes that Require a Good and 
Well-levelled Turf. 


W. G. Grace of a 
match, M.C.C. Pe prorat 
shire, in 1870, when the ball 
kicked so frightfully that 
most of the batsmen who 
survived for more than a 
couple of overs were black 
and blue, and he himself 
was hit so hard on the elbow 
by @ ball that it flew up into 
the air and he scored a run 
before it descended. 

Perhaps few people are aware that when Lord’s left their 
old: quarters at Dorset Square and removed to North 
Bank, they took the turf of their old pitch with them. 
When they came to their present ground the turf was 
raised a second time and once more relaid. 

There. are two methods of making a fine piece of lawn. 
The first is to level the ground and sow it with carefully- 
selected grass seeds. It is the slower method, but it has 
the advantage of cheapness, and if the ground has been 
carefully prepared beforehand the results in the long run 
are well-nigh perfect. 

The levelling must be done not later than August, and 
the seed sown at the rate of five pounds’-weight to eve 
forty square yards in September. The grass is then left 
to grow until the end of the following April, when it 
should stand about four inches high. 

Then it must be mowed, not with a machine, which 
would tear the seedlings up, but with scytheorclippers. It 
must be fertilised with bone dust, and on dry days rolled. 
Once a week it must be swept with a bass broom, while a 
dusting with old soot will marvellously improve the 
texture of the turf. 

Turf Ruined by Groundsmen. 

Ignorant groundsmen sometimes play havoc with turf 
by running a heavy roller over it while it is soaking wet. 
On saturated turf a heavy roller simply squeezes the 
moisture to the surface. Every cricket club should have 
two rollers, one of half a ton or a little over, the other of 
a ton and a half. The heavy one is to ba used when the 

nd is hard, the lighter in early spring, when the turf 
is soft but fairly dry. 

Every rooidlantan has his own methods of eradicating 
weeds and of filling up bare places caused by the wear 
and tear of the game. There used to be too much 
“ doctoring”” of pitches. Some little time ago Lord’s 
issued a circular requesting that for the actual preparation 
af the wicket for a match there should be used only the 
roller, the mowing-machinc, and the watering-pot. 


You really ought to Know Private Potts, he is such an interesting person. 


NOVEL MAGAZINE. Price fourpence, 


18th, 1909, says :— 


‘We believe there area vast 
umber of cases which cen bs 
relieved, and others altcgether 
remedied, by the MOFPMAN 
CAR-PHONE.” 


If you are deaf, you necd 
remain deaf no longer, unless 
our trouble dates from 
irth, or that your Sense of 
Hearing is totally paralysed. 
Professor Hoffman's Ear. 
Mr. JAMES BANYARD. phones will enable you to 
ear a3 well and distinctly 
as anybody could wish. This clever invention is a miniaturs 
wireless telephone. It will stop all roarings in the head ; 
it is quite invisible, and simple to wear; it is absolutely 
safe, and causes no discomfort whatsoever. By the aid of 
the Ear-phone, the sound waves are concentrated on the 
drum of the ear, and to the “ Hard of Hearing” it acta 
much as a pair of spectacles act to the short-sighted ; the 
Natural Hearing is improved in a remarkable manner. 


‘*] Can Hear Well.” 


Mr, JAMES BANYARD, a well-known House and 
Land Agent, of Shoeburyness, Essex, says: “On 
August sth last I had the pleasure of informing you 
how pleased I was for the benefit I derived by using 

our Ear-phones. It is now about five months since 
first commenced to use them, I can, up to the 
present, hear well with their assistance. I must 
confess they are a marvellous invention ; and hope 
thousands will be benefited in their hearing as I 
have been. It is a great boon to me in my business. 


—Believe me, 
“Yours faithfully, 
“ JAMES BANYARD,”* 


If you will write to Professor Horrman (Dept. 193L), 
54 Duke Street, Oxford Street, London, W., you will receive 
post free and gratis, a copy of this Illustrated Book, “The 
Sense of Hearing ”—how it is impaired, and how it may be 
restored. All who have read this book say it is the most 
interesting and helpful book ever written for the deaf and 
“ Hard of Hearing.” 


FREE 
PAPER PATTERN. 


This week a Paper Pattern of the useful CHILD’S 
“CRAWLERS” depicted below is given away with 
“HOME NOTES,” the popular ladies’ paper. 


This is a pattern that every mother with young 
children will appreciate. The garment is a simple 
one and is very easily made. The difficulty of cutting 
out is obviated by the fact that a complete diagram 
and full instructions are also given in 


‘HOME NOTES’ 


(Now selling at all Newsagents). 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Read about him in the April 
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A_SERIAL THAT GRIPS. 


Criminal. 


By ARTHUR APPLIN. 


CHAPTER THIRTY (continued). 


The Only Chance. 


Lawrence looked away out of the window of the motor- 
car, almost scared for the moment. He would not have 
been scared if he had been in his own wild country, but 
here, bound hand and foot with the chains of civilisation, 
surrounded on all sides by houses and humanity, he knew 
that mere physical force, cunning, and daring had its limits. 

Still the car sped through the endless, ugly, mean streets ; 
grey tours frowned on either side; people as grey and 

of joy as the houses, moved to and fro on the pave- 
ments, and there was a constant roar of traffic, clanging of 
electric bells, and hooting of motor horns. London was 
indeed a terrible city from which to escape. 

Once again Lawrence glanced through the window in the 
back of the car; no sign of pursuit. Then he tumed his 
eyes on the face of the woman he loved. As he did so she 
opened hers and looked at him. 

“It’s all right, Miss Gilliat ; you needn’t be afraid,” he 

ly, using her maiden name through habit rather 
than intent. “ You're all right; you've nothing to fear. 
Pierre Lawrence gives you his word ; and whatever else he’s 
broke, he ain't never broke that.’’ 

He waited anxiously for her reply, while with one free 
hand he felt in his pocket for the little bottle of chloroform 
which rested there. An ugly business, a horrible thing to 
do ; but if she started to struggle or scream there would be 
no help for it. 

But, to his surprise, she said nothing ; only a long-drawn 
sigh escaped her lips, and once again her eyes closed. 

He ed down the seat opposite and poed some cushions 
in the corner where she sat, intending to lay her down. 

But he altered his mind. It was the first time he had 
ever held her in his arms; it would be the last time. There 
would be no harm in letting her rest. -here she was, just the 
contact with her body gave him courage. ; 

The silence began to oppress him—the silence which sur- 
rounded him in the car, while outside life roared. 

He slipped his hand into the breast-pocket of his coat and 
took out a cigar and, finding a match, lit it, and once again 
went over in his mind the plan he had made. His present 
surroundings made him readies the risks he had yet to run. 
He wondered, with amusement rather than fear, if his schemés 
failed, and if he were caught, what penalty the English law 
would exact. 

“I yt make it hot for me,” he said aloud, and 
even the sound of his own voice was comforting. He la 
back and looked at the woman beside him, and his eyes grew 
as tender and as kind as those of a woman. “ Yep, little 
girl, they'll make it hot for me,” he continued, with a 
whimsical smile ; ‘‘ but I guess 1 was born to get into trouble, 
and, by gum, I like ft! But if this happens to land you in 
trouble, too—— Still, it was the only way. I know what 
I know ; but {t ain't no manner of use trying to persuade 
you until we have proof. But once I’ve hidden you away 
safe I'll go back and get it, if I have to buy it with your 
money, or bluff it out of them with my revolver.” 

They had proceeded some distance now; the speed had 
been reduced because the chauffeur was continually takin 
fresh turnings, now right, now left, running off the main roa 
into side streets, and then cutting into another main road. 
Pierre picked up the speaking-tube by his side. 

‘“* Say, whereabouts are we?” 

‘* Wo shall be on Wandsworth Common presently. The 
best thing to do is to go through Wimbledon and right round 
to Kingston, then to Esher, where Smith will be waiting 
for us. I can go back to coy eg again and get on to 
Shepperton, or any other place that takes your fancy.” 

Pierre Lawrence considered & moment. ‘‘ Awful waste of 
time.” 

“ But if they're following us they'll get pretty well tied 
no all these manwuvrings and cobin ,”” the chauffeur 

uted back. ‘‘ From Esher to Guildford will be a pretty 
straight run, and then on to Havant. That’s the idea, isn’t 
it? And after that—well, you know more than I do.” 

“Right bho!’’ Lawrence replicd. “And let her out 
whenever you get a chance.” 

The roar of traffic had decreased now, and they caught 
an occasional glimpse of the country, trees, and hedges. ‘ If 
only old Jem knew!” Picrre Lawrence said alou taking 
the cigar from his mouth and apostrophising the burning 
end. ‘If only old Jem could see us!” 

Mildred stirred. She siretched out her arms, pushed 
Lawrence away, end sat upright. Her face was very pale, 
her hair dishevelled. She passed her hands before her eyes, 
as if trying to wipe away clouds which obscured her vision. 

‘* What’s happened ? - Where am I?” 

At the sound of her voice Picrre’s blood seemed turned to 
water; ho felt as weak and as foolish as a lad of seventeen. 
But he had to answer, and quickly. 

“*T guess you're running away from danger; you won't 
bélieve me, £ know,” he continucd hastily. ‘ You think I'm 
playing some low-down gamo; but I cin't—and you've got 
to trust me whether you want to or not.” 

She starcd at him as if gaa came slowly. Then she 
leaned forward and, pulling back the curtains by her sid-, 
looked out of the window of the car. She shivered and shcok 
her head as if still mystified. 

** But, John—my husband. . . I_ thought-—” 

Then, with a flash, memory returned, light came to her 
eyes, and the colour to her cheeks; but she did not speak at 
once, and Pierre watched her anxiously. She seemed to 
be summing up tho situation. 

“Ts this Mr. Jem McNaughton’s revenge ? ” 

The voice was clear, cold, calm. Lawrence shook hia head 


and twisted the cigar uneasily between his fingers. “‘ Ain’t 
no thought of raven in any of this. It just had to be 
done, Miss Gilliat. John Hartley's your husband, I know, 
but he ain’t no right to be. He bluffed you into marriage 
which would kill you when the truth came out as it’s got to 
come; and as Jem’s locked up in prison I’m doing the job 
he ought to undertake.” 

‘* What sort of ob do you call this?” : 

Her calm somewhat disconcerted him. ‘I ain’t good at 
words, never could get the hang of pretty speeches. I can 
only put it the way I should put it out West. Say, here, 
Jem HoNesighton's your man, though he has given you up 
and told you a pack of lies; the fool thought you would be 
happier so. I know different; I know you belong to him 
and he to you, and nothing stands between you but a lie. 
If you'd have waited a bit it would have been all right ; but 
you wouldn't wait, so I’m taking you off somewhere where 
no one can find you, but where you'll be quite safe and 
comfortable until this mystery’s cleared up, until my partner's 
set free, and he can meet Mr. Hartley out ‘in the open and 
win you in fair fight.” _ 

‘* My father’s murderer !”’ : 

Pierre Lawrence flung his cigar out of the window, then 
very deliberately he tock from his pocket his revolver, looked 
at it almost lovingly, then, holding it by the muzzle, handed 
it to Mildred. 

“Say, here, Miss Gilliat,” he said—and every trace of 
tenderness had left his voice ; it was cold and very stern, as 


if he were speaking to a man, an opponent— Say, here, |. 


ou’re dead certain of that? Then take this gun and just 
et daylight into me. We went to your father’s houso 
together, and whatever was done there we took an equal 
share in. I say we didn’t kill him ; we had no intention of 
killing him. We went there to get our rights, of which we’d 
bten cheated, and we took a sort of schoolboys’ revenge. 
We meant to scare the old man considerable, meaning no 
offence ; but we never took his life nor saw who took it.” 

Mildred looked at the revolver, then slowly she took it 
in her hand. Lawrence watched her. ‘ You're bluffing,” 
she said quietly, ‘* but I’m not.” 

“TI never bluff save at a game of cards. And this is a 
game of life and death. If I killed Gilliat you have a right 
to take my life here and now; as far as I can your laws 
over here, they wouldn’t put you in prison for doing so.” He 
sneered: “ Probably they'd offer you a star engagement at 
one of their musie-halls. You see, on my part it would be 
a case of abduction, assault; you could easily make it 
attempted murder, say you'd killed me in self-defence. I’m 
preity wiry ; don’t suppose I should peg-out all of a sudden, 
and I guess I could square things all right by sy to 
the chauffeur. So, Miss Gilliat, here’s your chance. you 
going to take it?” 

She hesitated ; then slowly she raised her hand ; she turned 
. revolver until the muzzlo was just pointing over her 

eart.”” . 

“This is ay chance she whispered—‘ my chance of 
escape, my chance of revenge!’’ A queer little laugh 
escaped her lips, ‘‘ Perhaps my only chance of happiness.” 

Lawrence did not move; he kept his eyes fixed on her. 
Her finger was on the trlager ; the least contracti-n of that 
finger, and before he could stop her, the woman he loyed 
would be dead at. his feet. 

“Do yow think I’m afraid to take my own life?” she 
continued. 

“No,” he answered in a ringing voice. ‘I don’t believe 
you're afraid of anything—except the truth!” 


LOOP BD PDO 
CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE. 2 
Lawrence’s Cunning. § 


Tue chauffeur tapped at the glass without turning round ; 
the car was running at a fine pace now. Without removing 
oe from Mildred, Picrre Lawrence picked up the speaking- 
tube. 

“Hello!” . 

i ae pape Kin, pte —eeting on the Esher road.” 

* Right, go al !”? Lawrence replied. Then he addre: 
Mildred. oWell 2” . ee 

She dropped her hand ard gave him back his revolver. 
‘Take it. You said I was afraid of nothing but the truth. 
You’re wrong ; I’m afraid of death.” 

“Oh, that's easy cnough—death!" he replied lightly. 
But he slipped the revolver back into his pocket, and, takin 
a handkerchief out, passed it across his forehead. Mildred 
glanced at him, and she saw how deeply moved he was. For 
a little while she was silent. 

“Is Mr. McNaughton responsible for this trick? she 
asked presently. 

“Hasn't the faintest idea what's up. Done it all on m 
own,’’ Pierre replied, and there was a note of pride in his 
voice which almost brought a smile to Mildred’s face. 

There was an element of humour in the situation; she 
could not help seeing it. And though her heart felt like lead 
in her breast, and though she fought against the feeling, yet 
she could not help admiring the daring, tho absolute dis. 
regard for conventions and for his own safety which had 
caused Picrre Lawrence to run off with her, taking her from 
the arms of her husband. He read some of her thoughts. 

“I've bungled,” he said, as if he were apologising for the 
fact. “ The car took it into its head to crack up just as 
I was starting from my rooms; couldn’t get her to move for 
twenty minutes. If it hadn't been for that I'd have run o 
wit you before you were married. Situation’s a bit pam 
I know, but it had to be.” 

“It had to be!” she repeated his words mechanically. 


* And = is the way men behave out in your 


“Yep,” he replied cheerfully ; “my co ‘Lich y 
your father’s country.” : SUES WRG i 
- She started at that and lowercd her oyes. * Pe; 
will tell me your plans, Mr. Lawrence—what you intend { 
do with me?” She forced a laugh. “I suppose you | nay 
I’ve only to burst open the door of the car and shrick fur h ip 
and you'll be stopped, and I shall be free ? ” “Pp 

But Lawrence shook his head. “ Don’t talk that way 
My heart's set to save you, and nothing ain’t going to stop 
me. It sort of breaks me up having to use force with teen 
but I should have to use it again. efore you could stretch 
out your hand to touch that button, before you could anc 
your lipp——” He broke off and shook his head. “ Dan's 
think of it; don’t let’s even talk of it. Now I’ve got you 
you've got to come with me, and I’ve given you my \ord 
you shall be safe.” 

“Where are you ‘<4 e 2” 


hans you 


Lawrence fingered his rd meditatively. * Better wait 
and see.” ; 
Silence came again between them, and silence seenyd ig 


worry Pierre Lawrence more than anything else. He it 
another cigar. : 

“* T remember long ago when I was a girl of about seventiin 
dreaming silly girlish dreams, picturing myself the heroine 
of strange, terrible romances.” Mildred laughed. “| 
suppose one day some silly girl of seventeen will read about 
this romance in a newspaper or somewhere and envy nic?” 
She buried her face in her hands. ‘ 


Lawrence writhcd in his seat. ‘“‘ Say, don’t talk like that. 
Say—l1 can’t bear it.’ 

e car commenced to slow down, then stopped. Lawr:nce 

ut his head out of the window. They were in a narrow: lane 

rdered by high hedges, and trees surrounded them on cil 

sides. The chauffeur gave a long, low whistle; it was 


answered by someone hidden a little way up tho lance. He 
jum from his seat and came round to the door of the car, 

“It’s all right, sir, Smith’s waiting. Shall I tcll him to 
back down the lane, or will you walk up?” 

“Tell him to back down.’ 

He waitcd until he saw the outline of a black motir; ft 
stopped with its tail light a few inches away from the honnet 
of the yellow car. A couple of boxes were transferred fiom 
one car to the other ; then Lawrence opened the door of the 


tonneau. 

‘“* We get out here and change cars. Will you come ‘” 

“ And if I refuse?” 

He looked at her and their eyes met. And in 1); cvea 
Mildred saw the dumb, patient devotion one sees in the ¢yca 
of a dog, and at the back of that devotion a strength of will 
which knows no law but its own. 

“Don’t refuse,” he pleaded; ‘‘it would be no good. 
Don’t refuse!” 

That look of dumb devotion, and the knowledge cf his 
strength and will-power, fascinated her. She refused to bow 
down to it; she answered with careless independcnec. “ As 
it’s three to one, I suppose I must obey ; three men to one 
woman. Oh, you're a brave man, Mr. Pierre Lawrence!” 

He held out his hand, but sho refused to take it. She 
followed him to the other car and entered. The chauffeur 
slammed the door and jumped into his seat; the motor 
aed noisily, and the car moved away down the narrow 

e. 

The sun was sinking towards the West now, and in the 
trees the birds were singing sweetly. The sky was quite 
clear, and scarcely a breath of wind stirred the leavcs. 

The chauffeur of the ycllow car stretched his arms ubove 
his head and laughed soitly to himself. He took from the 
back of the car a long coat and a soft felt hat. Discarding 
the hat and coat he had worn, and dropping his gogg!-s into 
them, he’put on these. Then once again he jumped into his 
seat, and, backing the car down the lane, tured its bead 
in the direction of Hampton. 

(Another instalment next week. 
et ee 
BETTER STILL. 

Frnpine business what he described as “ rather slack,” 
a local tradesman, with the idea of attracting customers, 
had a | sign painted and fixed outside his estuislish- 
ment, intimating to the publio that a handsome pi.sent 
would be given to anyone purchasing a pound of tca at 
his shop. 

This sign not only- attracted attention, but also, on 
account of the shadow gt cast, aroused the anger of a 
neighbouring florist, who, in a spirit of retaliation, had an 
even larger sign affixed to his shop front, which rea:!: 

“To every purchaser of a plant at this establishment, 
we give away the Earth.” 


BANANAS AND IMPUNITY. 

“Gmag a dozen o° bananas for children,” said the red- 
faced man to the assistant in the fruit shop. 

The young man put them in a parcel. 

“ And gimme some o’ the other stuff as well, the grocet 
says he doesn’t keep it in stock.” — 

ae other stuff ?”” said tho assistant, with a puzzled 
look. 

“Yes. I ain’t good at pronouncin’ big words, ard I 
suppose I must ha’ made a mistake with it, for tiie grocer 
laughed at me. But it’s that there stuff as you sy 
can be given to the kiddies with the bananas.” ae 

“I’m afraid I don’t understand,” said the mysiified 
assistant. . 

“‘ Well, you are a nico man, you are, to be a fruitercr. 
’Ere, come outside, an’ I'll show you the placard in your 
window.” - 

So he hauled the young man outside and pointed to the 
bill which proclaimed this: esta 
“Bananas may be given to children with impunity. 

It took the young man and a dictionary a quarter of 
an hour to convince the red-faced man that “ impunity 
wasn’t a new kind of patent food, 
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YOUR BUST METAMORPHOSED| 


IN TEN DAYS. 


Thanks to the Marvellous Discovery of a Woman. 


Free Information sent to all readers of “ Pearson's Weekly.” 


Our century, so fertile in discoveries, after 
Laving realised the conquest of the air, now 
writes in its Golden Book a new victo: 
which will revolutionise the women’s worl 
Indeed, I can now say to every one, quite 
emphatically, that there need not be any 
woman disgraced by an unkind Nature, any 


nore thin, spare busts, scragey 
necks, or deep hollows. 
have succeeded where 80 many 
have tried in vain, and my 
discovery, which is truly won- 
derful, will give, within a few 
days, a round, fall, magnifi- 
cently developed bust, a 
plump, well-shaped neck and 
throat, and also most beauti- 
ful shoulders. If you are 
among those whom Nature 
has not treated very liberall 
with your bust, if itis not well 
developed, or has lost the 
firmness of youth, do not give 
up all bope, since you can 
have, like myself, a splendid 
Laie ae his by groply 
loing, in the privacy of your 
own home, that which Teil 
tell you with the greatest dis- 


cretion, as is usual between ladies. My 
process, which thousands of thankful ladies 


will see your bust develop, growing larger 


and firmer as if by magic, and soon you will 
be a bly surpri at the marvellous 
transformation of yourself, the natural and 
admirable metamorphosis of your bust which 
everybody will not fail to remark. I am a 
striking example of the doctrine I 


preach. I was lacking in form 
and shape, but after having 
tried on myself my most valu- 
able discovery, I obtained the 
marvellous result which you 
see. I advised some of m 

friends to try it, and cac 

time the result was identical, 
the same wonderful effect 
being infallibly obtained. I 
am now el happy to be able 
to give to those of my sex 
who are in need of a beautiful 
bust the benefit of my dis- 
covery. By meaus ofa special 
arrangement, I will send free 
to every reader of Pearson's 
Weekly who returns to me the 
coupon below, the full history 
of my discovery and _ the 
means of making your bust 
foll and firm. I shall answer 


ou by a personal letter, using the greatest 
iscretion ; so write me without delay, as the 


call wonderful and astounding, has nothing | demands are coming from all parts in such 


in common with any other method used, w 
to the present time, to improve and embellis 


woman's figure; also my 


large numbers since the news of my mar- 
vellous discovery has created, us you can 
process is for/readily understand, an immense sensation 


external application only. Day by day you! amongst women. 


FREE COUPON FOR THE READERS OF “PEARSON'S WEEKLY.” 
In order to receive free all information relative to my wonderful discovery to develop and embellish the bust, 


Jease tear off this Coupon aud send it 
jelene Duroy, Division No. 514, 20 


|e eeeevessesceecrererseeseesereeveeerersasecssesrereees 


envelope, or a ld, post card) to 


Cena eeeeeneeeeerreaeene ene sestenceeseseenseeernsen ees eenees eens eeean ree ens ener arene 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT, 861 
SS SEES 


Carried 


Unanimously. 


The Rudge-Whitworth 
is Britain’s Best Bicycie. 
Why it is, and why it is 
guaranteed for Ten Years is 
fully explained in our 1910 Cata- 
logue, the Cyclist’s Encyclopaedia. 
Superb coloured frontispiece, four charts 
of interchangeable parts und 76 pages dcs- 
cribing and illustrating fully all the new 
Rudge-Whitworths. 
The postman brings it free to your door in response to a postcard to 


RUDGE-WHITWORTH, Ltd. (Dept. 314), Coventry. 


Rudge-Whitworth 


Britain’s Best Bicycle 


is the new scientific washing- 
powder for all White things. Do 
not use for colours 


You just add some OMO to the water; put the 
wash in; boil for half-an-hour; let soak a further 
half-hour (or longer if you have the time); rinse 
out and hang to dry. . That is all. 


OMO has washed: bleached, and purified in one 


operation. 


OMO does away with all rubbing and scrubbing. 
OMO may be used with the utmost confidence. 


OMO is made by Hudson’s--a name 
famous in every home. It represents 
all the skill and experience of years 
of soap-making, and is sold in Id. and 


‘3d. packets. 
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DAINTY 
-DISHES. 


Brown Onion Sauce. 

Slice some onions and fry till they are 
brown, then stir into some rich brown 
gravy, and serve, 

Spice Cakes. 

Three-quarters of a pound of flour, 
half a teaspoonful of mixed spice, one ounce 
and a half of dripping, three ounces of 
moist sugar, one teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, and sufficient milk to moisten. To 
any cake made with Supping instead of 
butter, add a teaspoonful of ground ginger. 
(Reply to ALSACE.) 

Suet Crust 

Is excellent if made as follows: Cho 
half a pound of suet very finely, and rub it 
into one pound of flour; add a teaspoonful 
of baking-powder and a saltspoonful of salt. 
Make into a light paste with cold water, 
and roll out to the desired thickness, This 
is equally good for apple pudding or roly- 
poly. (Reply to Matron.) ° 
Invalid's Coffee Milk 

Is made thus: Boil a dessertspoonful 
of ground coffee in nearly a pint of milk 
for a quarter of an hour. Then throw into 
it a shaving or two of isinglass to clear it. 
Allow the coffee to boi! for a few minutes, 
and put it at the side of the fire to anes 
This makes an invalid’s nourishing brea 
fast, and should be sweetened with sugar 
of good quality. 

Hashed Boiled Becf. 

This is a savoury way of using up the 
remains of a joint of boiled beef. Slice 
two onions and fry in a little dripping, 
stir in one ounce of flour, and cook till 
a nice brown. Add one tablespoonful of 

i half a pint of gravy, and stir 


vinegar, 
till it boils. Flavour with made mustard 
and ketchup, and colour a nice brown. 
Place some thin slices of the meat in this 
and stand the saucepan at the side of the 
fire so that the meat will cook gently for 
en hour. Serve with a border of boiled 
haricot beans. . 
A BONNY GIRL 

Made Strong and Well by Good Pood. 

Failure of one little cog to ‘orm. its 
work properly will disturb and retard the 
Eoetation. of the finest timepiece. 

Similarly the failure of the food a child 
may eat to digest and assimilate properly 
will bring about all sorts of troubles. 
Find the defective food, let it alone, and 
take in its place Grape-Nats fully cooked 
food, and system will be so built u 
and nourished that the ordinary ills tha 
children are subject to are escaped or 
yendered so light us to be almost trivial 
in their nature. 

A wother living in Widnes tells how 
this wonderful food restored the health of 
her little girl. 

“T have a little girl who, although only 
three years old, hus had nearly all the 
2Inesses that children are subject to. As 
one illness followed the other very quickly 

ou can imagine the reduced state of 
ealth she was in. First she had the 
measles, followed immediately by the 
chicken-pox. No sooner had she got over 
the latter than she had diphtheria, 
followed by whooping cough. From a 
baby up to the time she had diphtheria 
her appetite was wry poor, and I tried 
everything I thought would do her good. 
I tried ——— breakfast food, which she 
liked for a while, but soon tired of that. 
I was bey. samara to despair when I thought 
Id try rape-Nuts. I sent for a box and 
showed it to the doctor and asked him if 
I might try it, and he told me to please 
myself. The first time I gave it to her 
she did not like it, but the second time 
she asked for more, and since then she 
has never been without it and would not 
take anything for her supper if I was 
without Grape-Nute. She will eat it dry 
- out uf her hand, or with milk, or prepared 
according to the recipes in your k. 
She is now a bonny girl, and has gained 
half a stone in six weeks. Her age is 
three years and four months, weight 
2 stone 9b, and her height 3ft. 4in. 
Her brain power is wonderful for a child 
of her age.” 

There's a reason. 

Name ge by Grape-Nuts Co., 86 
Olerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 

Finest porridge—Grape-Nuts and hot 
milk. Ready to eat direct from the 


packet, 


The story magazine for ladies is undoubtedly THE NOVEL. 


SS OTHING tires one out more than| 
a day’s shopping. There are 

very few women, I think, who 

iil nat agree with me in this. 

Boying is altogether different | 
from selling. ne can sell 
things for hours at a stretch day after day 
and yet feel little the worse for the heavy 
strain. But if buying (under the usual 
shopping conditions) were equally con- 
tinuous, it would play sad havoc with the 
nerves. 

There is a ceriain routine method in 
selling which is altogether absent in buying. 
If we are out to buy things, especially 
bargains for the home or suitablo gifts for 
our friends, we must of necessity be con- 
tinually on the alert. 

In the first place, most of us find it 
impossible to settle definitely beforehand 
exactly what we will buy. We know 
within a little what we want ; we have even 
@& vague picture in our mind of the par- 
ticular article—its size, shape, colour, 

uality, price, and soon. But against this 
there is always a haunting fear that we 
shall come across something superior or 
more up-to-date in another shop, or at 
another counter, which will serve our 
mee and suit our purse even better. 

Thus we are always on the qué vive in 
the shop—alert like the Indian on a trail— 
and never for a moment at liberty to place 
ourselves entirely in the hands of the 
obliging assistant. All this means that 
we are highly strung individuals whilst 
shopping, and lose, by this means alone, a 
great amount of our ordinary store of 
nervous force. 

When We 
Miss a Bargain. 

Then there is often the feeling of dis- 
satisfaction in shopping ; and a depression 
overtakes one sooner or later before the 
day’s task is finished at not being able to 
get quite what we want, or of finding that 
we have come just an hour too late for some, 
particular bargain we were keen on getting, 
or, worst of all, after we have paid our bill, 
and left the shop, seeing in another shop 
window exactly what we were wanting and 
bring to find in the one we had just 
left | 

What woman cannot recall the feeling of | 
annoyance and disappointment that seems 
to overwhelm one in such circumstances ! 
And as annoyance and disappointment aro 
first cousins to worry, they are almost as 
harmful in their effect upon our nerves and 
temper. | 


HOME NOTES PAGE, Conducted by Isobel 


By Mrs. EUSTACE MILES. 


Also, when the nee expedition has 
for its object the selection of furniture, 
carpets, or household linen and blankets, 
there is a certain amount of lifting (to test 
the weight and texture of material) to be 


‘done. Evon this mounts up during the 


day, and imposes quite a tax on muscles 
which are but little used, especially 
when the “shopper” is not ordinarily of 
an active disposition. 

The Rash Up 

to the City. 


Then there is the rush to the train in the 
morning (often without a properly digested 
For many women living in the 
suburbs or country districts come to town 
for their shopping by the weekly excursion 


breakfast). 


train—which means a cheap return ticket— 


and so of necessity they 


other, and durin, 
there is a mad rush in order to be in time. 


The bad effect of this is not often felt 
at once, but it certainly ts felt before the 
inning of the day is 
not only mentally the keynote to the rest 


day is over, for tho beg 


of the day, but olysicaliy also. 
Finally, one myst 
“scrappy” meals w 


Instead of the pian pay quiet mid-day lune: 
it a 


there is often jus un and a cu 
taken in a great hurry in a crowd 


to catch the train home. 


I am sure that one of the commonest 
errors which women fall into when shop- 
ping, is not knowing what to eat before 
they start in the morning for a strenuous 
day's shopping, or what to eat when they 
wish to lighten their mid-day meal. For 
there is nothing which adds more to a 
“ shopping headache ” than unsuitable and 
indigestible food, eaten in a hurry, with the 
the shopping, in 
imegination—during the meal—thus using 
which for that five or ten 


mind still continui 


up the ener; 
minutes should be given entirely to digest- 
ing the food. 

All these evil influences combined are, 
therefore, enough, and more than enough, 
to show why it is that shopping tires. 
Shopping tires because it is a brain and 
nerve racking occupation at the best, and 
because so many women “rush” it, and 
poy no sensible attention to what they eat 
sefore they start shopping, or what they 
eat during the bargain hunting. 


BEAUTY HINTS. 


At this time of year a rough, flaky skin is 
due to impure soap and hard water, careless 
exposure to ccld winds, and to the lack of 
the use of some emollient. 


Women have very little idea what danger 
there is in forming a habit of continually 
taking headache powders. They may be 
quite efficacious at the time, but to make a 
continued practice of them whenever the 
headache appears is courting danger. 


Tue use of toilet powder is sadly abused. 
That a little powder will cover a multitude 
of blemishes is the idea most girls have, 
and, instead of removing disfigurements 
which would yield easily to hot water and 
soap, or careful dieting, they prefer to 
cover them up with powder. 


Aw admirable curling fluid for the hair is 
made of a tablespoonful of bruised quince 
seed to a pint of hot water. The water is 
poured over the seeds and the whole is 
allowed to stand for several hours. You 
can add, if desirable, a few drops of violet 
essence, which last will give it a dainty 
perfume. The hair is moistened with the 
fluid before curling. 


It 


Rovuacungss of the skin on the back of the 
arm between the elbow and the shouldor is 
not uncommon. Sometimes it is due to 
carelessness jn drying the arms thoroughly 
after bathing. Rub the spots with a cake 
of pumice-stone, following this by the use 
of cold cream. 


Russian women, who are noted for 
their beautiful eyes, relieve their weariness 
by bandaging them loosely with a cloth 
moistened with witch hazel or rosewater. 
The woman who wants to look her best at 
night removes the traces of a wearying day 
by lying down in a dark room for a few 
minutes and binding her eyes with such a 
bandage. The cyes brighten from the treat- 
ment like flowers freshen after a fall of dew. 


A uot footbath is uscful in the case of a 
cold, especially a cold in the hoad. The 
body should be well covered. The water 
should be placed in a deep and narrow 
bowl so that the calves may be immersed. 
Have the water as hot as can be borne and 
previously mixed with a quantity of 
mustard. During the bath the patient 
should slowly drink a glass of hot lemonade, 
and all draughts and chills must be avoided 
during the process, 


costs fourpence only, and can be 


ow that they 
must catch this particular train and no 
the last few minutes 


not forget the 
hh too many women 


“snatch” during the day’s shonping. 


of tea 
stuffy 
teashop, and before the afternoon is over 
there is probably more tea with some other 
indigestible pastries, and then a wild rush 


== 
ia 
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HINTS FOR 
Bitter Butter THE HOME. 


Is the result of letting milk 
long before it is slimmed, 
Tin Vessels 

Should be drained over the ranz> after 
washing to prevent their rusting. . 
Por Picture Hanging 

Use copper wire. It docs not rust 
easily, is moth-proof, and lasts for \«ars, 
When a Cake Bakes too Quickly 

On the top, make an incision in the 
crust that the steam may escape throug 
it. : 
Applies 
Are excellent food for all, especially 
brain workers, and those who lead sedentary 
lives. 
A Cleansing Mouth Wash 

made by adding one teaspoonfal 

of tincture of myrrh to half a pint ot ¥.:ter, 
When Bedsteads Creak 

With every movement of the sleoper, 
the slats should be removed and the end 
of each wrapped in newspaper. 
When Roasting Meat 

Or game remember the old cookery 
rule: ‘“ White meats well done, {lich 
(or red) meats underdone.”* 
To Stop a Leaking Pipe 

Temporarily, make a stiff paste with 
whiting and yellow soap, press it into the 
hole, and lay sufficient over to make it 
air-tight. 
lodine Stains 

Can be removed by liquid ammonia 
Rub thoroughly, and then rinse in cold 
water. This should be done before washing, 
(Reply to HaRasseEp.) 
Purniture Polish 

Will be greatly improved Ly the 
addition of a little vinegar. It «ives 
brilliance and renders the wood Iecss liable 
to show finger marks, 


When Cleaning Up a Pireplace 

In a sick-room, sprinkle some toa 
leaves among the ashes to provent the 
dust 4 about, This will make a 
great erence to the cleanliness of a 
sick room. 


As Saucepans 

Are used and finished with they should 
be filled with cold water with a small! lump 
of soda in it. Set them on the stove, bring 
slowly to the boil, and they are casi!y 
cleaned. 

A Neglected Sewing Machine. 

Stand it near the fire, that the con. 
gealed oil may melt, and then clear 
thoroughly with paraffin, working ths 
machine so that it gets into all the paris 
Wipe carefully as the dirty oil oozes out 
When perfectly clean, oi] with machine cil, 
and it is ready for use. 


When Cleaning a Bicycle 

One is apt to get one’s finger nails 
very dirty and stained. To avoid this 
I advise your taking a piece of yellow soap, 
damp it, and draw your finger nails over 
it. This prevents the dust getting in, and 
afterwards the soap is all removed by using 
anail-brush. (Zhanks to ELLIson Pisce.) 


Boot Dubbing. . 

I am very glad to give you my rccijt 
for this: Put into a jar ten ounces 0! 
boiled linseed oil, two ounces of resin, aud 
two ounces of sliced beeswax. Stand t':9 
jar in a saucepan of water over the fire 
and heat gontly till the ingredients are 
dissolved and thoroughly mixed. (ipl 
to CountTRY Lane.) 


FASHION AND PAT. 

When fashion demands slender grace 
fulness of women who have to bre.k cor: 
set laces to make themselves even preseut- 
able, isn’t it fortunate that science stey 
in and makes their task easy ? 

For dieting and exercising science hae 
substituted a pleasant, wholesome mixturé 
that can be obtained from any cuemist, 
viz.; One half-ounce of Marmola, one 
ounce of fluid extract of Glycyrrhiza B.P., 
one ounce of pure Glycerine B.P., and 
Pepp rmint Water to make six ouuces 
in 


Two teaspoonfuls of this mixture after 
meals will take off four to eeven pounds 
of fat a week without causing wrinkles, 
and without interfering with the dict 0: 
distressing the stomach in the slightest 
degree. 


Stand tog 


obtained from all booksellers. 
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NUBOLIC is th 
two-fold missio: 
and disinfects at 


Its range of useful 
department of home- 
powerful antiseptic prop 
to keep a score of threa 


Three sizes of Nubolic are sold by Gros 


Full Ib. (16 ounces), 34d.; 21b. (12 
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EADACHE CURED 
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Good cheer is 
helped by good fare 
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NUBOLIC is the Soap with the 
two-fold mission—it cleanses 
and disinfects at the same time. 


Its range of usefulness covers every 
department of home-cleaning, whilst its 
powerful antiseptic properties serve effectually 
to keep a score of threatening ills at bay. 


— RAT 


PKe 


BISCUITS 


DISINFECTAWy . 
En SOAP mean contentment 


Three sizes of Nubolic are sold by Grocers, Oilmen, and Stores everywhere. 


Full Ib. (16 ounces), 34d.; 21b. (12 ounces), 3d. ; 4 Ib. (8 ounces), 2d. 
1,000,000 prizes, value s6160,500, for those who save the wrappers from Nubolic Soap. 
Every prize guaranteed full value. List & particulars free from your dealer, or direct from 
JOSEPH WATSON & SONS LTD., WHITEHALL SOAP WORKS, LEEDS. 


They’re Peek Frean’s 


£ CURE 


LOVERS RUPTUR FE 


OF Test the Truth of this Statement 


FLOWERS | pee] FREE 


THE FAMOUS 


KEATINGS POWDER Jam 
KILLS @S 


and all who take 
a practical in- 
terest in garden- 
ing should read 


a cis RI \ 
gpaclutely per. - penne ie NT 
preven RH 
GouNewnallss., ont money , HY HOW 


Birmingham. "| HMIGH-GRADE COVENTRY 


EADACHE CYCLES from £310/- can. WIN TO REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 
CURED Ea Ga, ia Oe . (CLOTTED); 
IN 10 NINUTES. ® MAKE in. absolutely pure; no preservatives used; 
en alee en Ls seats | = _—_ oer Pep for cod 
Ferm ver oil; invaluable for children and 
: ty did me no good. | invalids, 4 lb., 1s. 6d.; 1 1b., 28. 6d.; 
put: ne Wee SUE Tay. cure was impossible and yet s 


Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Lich- 
tho: ce will cure you, field, etc., by 
to-day and I will send tell “ 
GA RDEN yes ew tenes cureet! on om Mrs. CONYERS, 
(Box 50w), 82, Theobalds Road, London, W. BRIDESTOWEF, $.0., DEVONSHIRE. 
BY 


Fe NCE PR a eS 
ANAEMIA, dangerous if not checked, yields 
promptly to SCOTT’S Emulsion — the only emulsion 


it yields to. SCOTT’S Emulsion 


Ba AN AG E le discovery completely restored me to | 21b., 4s. 6d.,free. Supplied constantly 
; to the Countesses Cadogan, Pembroke, 
A 


W. F. Rowles. 


Tells all about 
the formation of 
Flower, Pleasure, 


Wwe are acquainted with those who have no real 
ubsulvedly faddits in the master of heakh and sickness. They are for ever experiment- 


ing with this and with that. There can always be found someone to recommend . Froi 
Paration having.an appearance of novelty with a fanciful name. But for genuine suifeens t and Vege- ‘This statement is based on hundreds of letters received every year—such as this letter: 
—whose serious efforts to cure real ailments are table Gardens, 42 Strafford Road, High Barnet, Herts. May 24th, 1909. 


Choosing of Sites, In... Sirs,—My little James ville, aged four years last Novem- 


7” NOT A FAD FloweringPlants, iber, was run down in and very anaemic. 1 gave him SCOTT’S Emul- 
has medicine may be recommemed that has stood the severest test of time and experience, Rockeries, sion for three months, and it restored hi 
: achieved marvellous results, and whose beneficial effects can be vouched for by Lawns, Training In SCOTT'S Emulsion the to health and strength. He increased in height —_, 
rpinsames of persons in ev part of the world: BEECHAM'S PILLS are known to be a Prani » Pmawateceress Dave vat pd weiglt dering the treatment, and when he 
¢ cure for Indigestion, Constipation, and Biliousness, and it may be accepted as a fact and F runing. sions the cure is left out! pevery re ag) meet oe alma 
-_ was inches, vea 


that for all troubles connected with the organs concerned, there is no remedy like 


BEECMAMS 
PILLS. 


a 
Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pilis). 


ctice here as a midwife, and always recommend SC Ss 
Eoulion wheereer I go for children’s ailments. 


I remain, Yours truly, 
(Signed) M. E. McGRATH, Certified Midwife, 
SCOTT'S Emulsion cures a condition—no matter the age of the patient — 
and will be approved for ANAEMIA by your Doctor if you ask him. 


Send for free sample bottle—enclose 3d. for postage and mention this paper. 
A charming booklet for your child comes with it SCOTT & BOWNE, L:d., 


40-12 Stonecutter Street, London, E.C, 
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he 
I REALLY think that this week’s article by Mr. Newman 
in our“ Seeds tne Gace hints One 
series is one of the most remarkable 
pram documents that has seen the light of 

print for a very long while. Here is o 
convict who is sent to prison for forgery in the hope that 
his punishment will prevent him again committing 
crime. Instead of that he is taught and coached in 
enother branch of crime altogether, namely, that of 
making counterfeit coin, and comes out of prison a far 
more dangerous and accomplished criminal than he 
went in. 

We could, if we wished to do so, give the actual names 
of the warders in the different prisons who allowed and 
indeed encouraged such a state of things. But it would 

be useless. The prison authorities would naturally 
have to take action, the defence would, of course, be an 
absolute denial, and on our side there would only be 
the word of an ex-convict backed up perhaps by other 
ex-convicts. It is easy to see which way such a case 
would go. Readers can, nevertheless, take it for granted 
that Mr. Newman’s experiences are faithfully and truly 
recorded in every detail. 


—__—» 


Waust watching a football match only a week or so 
back, I wi an unfortunate 
Danger accident. Two players, with feverish 
Points. intent on heading the ball in an opposite 
direction, had misfortune to crash 
their heads together with a bang that I mig heard 
from where I stood. Both went down like a felled ox, 
and were lucky to have escaped concussion of the brain. 
That mishap is one of the danger points of football, 
one of the unforeseen things which have a habit of hap- 
ing during games, often with very serious consequences. 
You will see the result of the accident I witn in next 
week’s P.W., for you will find there a good and useful 
article, fituateated, by sketches, show the hidden 
-points in most of our strenuous games. Maybe 
it will prevent some serious accidents, for forewarned is 
forearmed. I hope it may. 


By the time this copy of P.W. is in your hands the 
competition for ladies for the prize 
The Ladies’ of a suite of furniture will have closed. 
Competition. I hope to be able to give the result 
together with the name and address 
of the winner next week. 


J. § is a trifle vague. “A friend of mine,” he says, 
‘some time ago, told me that in some 

Rough Northern country, he could not re- 
On Rover. member which, when a child died the 
natives buried a live dog with it. 


I can’t believe that is true myself, but if it is can you i 
| 


tell me the reason for it ?”- 

I rather think your friend must have been alluding 
to the Giliaks, J. S., a Mongolian tribe of about 5,000 
strong, who live in the wilds of Siberia. They believe 
that when anyone dics his soul goes into his favourite 
dog, and remains there until it is prayed out by the local 
medicine man. After that operation is completed the 

r doggie is either sacrifi or buried alive, so that 
pees his master company in the under world. 

Another curious thing about the Giliaks is their manner 
of dressing themselves. Their summer clothes are made 
entirely out of the skins of salmon, which are stripped off 
the fish and then hammered with a mallet until they 
become sufficiently supple. A ¢ many Central 
African tribes make sacrifices to their dead, and it is quite 
possible that in some cases dogs and even human beings 
are. buried alive. 

The Chins in Burma share the belief of the Giliaks 
that a man can take anything buried with him into the 
next life, and no doubt if he had a favourite dog, which 
{s improbable in that part of the world, they would throw 
it into his grave. 


As requested, Typist, I put zat question before the 


sub-editors this office. Opinions 
Is a Kiss differ. One section say that no decent, 
Sacred ? honourable, gentlemanly fellow would 
kiss a girl he was not engaged to, 


of course excepting relatives. Tho other side assert that 
no bright, jolly, manly young chap would miss the chance 
of kissing any girl. The eng subs.—and those only 
—form the first section. Need I say more ? 


W. W. G. has had a smooth-haired fox terrier since it was 
about six weeks old. It has now 
attained the nes age of fifteen months, 
and he describes it as “the most 
_ affectionate little dog one could come 
across in & day's march.” 

“It has, however,” he adds, “one peculiarity. If 
we move the fire-irons while it is in the room it snaps and 


"Ware 
Fire!” 


barks both at the irons and the person who is using them. 
I mentioned this to a friend of mine the other evening, 
and he told fe that he knew of a dog which acted in exactly 
the same manner. I wonder if you could give me a reason 
for this? I may mention that my dog has never been 
whacked with the poker.””—— 

Curiously enough, W. W. G., I also have a terrier 
with precisely the same peculiarity. I have often thought 
over the matter, and I believe that the following expla- 
nation is most likely the correct one. 

When a puppy first comes into the house he immediatel 
makes for ie attracted by the light and warmth. He 
sits down in front of it with considerable misgiving, 
however, not being quite sure whether it is alive. 

Before long somebody pokes the fire and probably 
knocks out some red-hot ashes. The noise and the 
sudden additional heat give Master Puppy a bad scare, 
and after that he probably associates the picking up 
of a poker with a severe shock to his nervous system. 
This would quite account for his giving a warning growl 
whenever he sees that article touched. 

If any of my readers have a better explanation I should 
be greatly interested to hear from them. 


oo 


“ Way do artists wear their hair long ?’” inquires S. J. B. 
——Because, unless they are bald, their 
hirsute adornment must be either long, 

medium, or short, and the former 

attracts more attention. Because they 
can cut off an occasional lock to gratify a fervent admirer. 

Because they are too absorbed in their art to think of 

mere barbers. Here are three reasons ; select which Fe 

prefer. As a matter of fact, the artists I know have hair 
of ordinary length, part it in the centre, and try to look 
as commercial as possible. 


Long Hair. 


“ ApgumENT,’” said a well-known French writer, “ is 
the salt of friendship,” and the other 

Colonists. might J. H. and a friend helped them- 
selves to salt pretty freely. The 

subject of their dispute was whether a person living in an 

British colony abroad in Europe could be called a colonist. 
“* For myself,” writes J. H., “ I have lived in several cities 
on the Continent where there was a large English colony. 
Therefore I said I had the right to call myself a colonist. 
My friend maintained that a colonist means only an 
Australian, Canadian, etc., and although I contradicted 
him, I somehow have a sneaking feeling that he is 
right.” —— 

Txcconding to the faithful “Nuttall,” J. H., your 
“sneaking feeling” is deceiving you. Here is what 
I find: 

Corony, (1) a body of people transplanted from 
their mother country to a remote province or country, 
to cultivate it and inhabit, and remaining subject to 
the jurisdiction of the parent State ; (2) the count 
colonised ; (3) a plantation ; (4) the body of inhabi- 
tants in a territory colonised ; (5) a body of emigrants 
mostly from the same country forming a community. 

So you see the use of the word “colony ” as applied to, 
say, the British residents in Brussels is perfectly 
justifiable. 

At the same time, by going about describing yourself 
' as a colonist, you would be misleading everyone you met. 
' The word, from association, has come to be applied onl 
to the inhabitants of the oversea portions of he Britis! 
Empire, and in that sense your friend is correct. 
On the whole, you had better call it a drawn game, 


i 


———— 


H. B. has a gramophone, and among his other records 


is a comic song, with a chorus “ Regular 

coer ~—'as the old church clock.” “ While 
listening to this the other day,” he 

says, “I began to wonder why all churches should have 


clocks. The only reason I could think of is that in old 
days when very few people had watches, the church tower, 
being the highest and most central building in the neigh- 
bourhood, was the best place to Lie aclock. But I have 
never seen a church with a sundial instead of a clock.’ —— 

There are plenty of them about, H. B. On the south 
walls of practically all Norman or Early’English churches 
which have escaped restorations you may find remains 
or traces of sun-clocks. 

There is a fine one on the old church at Lymin-ewt 
deeply on a stone which at one time formed part of a 
Roman villa. Mersham Church boasts no fewer then 
seven, all on the south doorway, the people in that part 
of the world having evidently been rather sticklers for 
punctuality. The churches at Barfreston, Patrixbourne, 
Smeeth, Swingfield, and Warehorne are all similarly 
decorated, and I have little doubt many of my readers 
can recall other instances. 

Church towers were selected, as you suggest, chiefly 
for their central position and suitable height In addition 
to this many of the earlier big clocks were made by the 
monks, who naturally gave them to the churches. 

The most famous of these still in existence is the old 
time-piece at Wells Cathedral, the works of which are 
now in the South Kensington Museum. It was originally 
constructed by Peter Lightfoot, a monk of Glastonbury 
Abbey, in 1325. Some light-fingered gentleman at Wells, 
however, went over and took possession of it, and it has 
remained in the Cathedral ever since. 


** Way is the pay of one man called wa, hil 
another is called walang '" Tt : 


Wages what Nixiz wants to Inow, « It 
or - is evidently not decided by the amount 
Salary? _ paid,” he adds, “ for a collier's * wares * 


may be much more than 
of a clerk. Is it merely a matter of mae 
distinction between the oollar'd and the uncollir'd 
aya 
lon’t see why a salary should be any more djc; 

than wages, Nixiz. If anyone likes es pe es 
at £10,000 a year, I don’t care the least whether itiey 
call the remuneration pay, wages, salary, screw, hire i 
stipend. It will be all the same to me 80 long as it cons 
in at regular intervals. 

I believe that, strictly speaking, the different wordg 
should be used according to the frequency with which 
the employee is paid. The ae ae va Act of 1359 
refers to “ Day Pay,” “‘ Weekly Wages,” and “ Annual 
Salary.” Many clerks, of course, are paid by the month, but 
when engaged. it is the custom for them to arrance for 
so much a year. Salary, therefore, is quite a justifiable 
term for them to use, and not the least a snobbish one ag 
you seem inclined to think. 


—_ 


Tux biggest sweepstake in the world, OLD Sport, i3 con- 
trolled by the Calcutta Turf Club, and ig 
The Biggest held in connection with the Epsom 
Sweepstake. Derby. Inrecent years the sum forthe 
actual winner has varied from £16,000 
to nearly £50,000, and handsome prizes are awarded to 
the drawers of each horse in the race, 


ee 


C. D. has recently been having a discussion of such terrible 
and vital importance that I almost 


The Impor- hesitate to mention it 
"helen . “T have been arguing with a friend," 
Accurate. he says, “over the possibility of 


definitely describing the third of an 
inch. He says that it cannot be done, but I maintain 
that as three barleycorns constitute an inch, one barley. 
corn definitely describes a third, notwithstanding tis 
fact that this measure igs now obsolete. To settle the 
point, however, I appeal to you.” 

If you are really prepared to submit a question of such 
national consequence to my unfettered judgment, C. D., 
I will do my best for you. It secms to me to resolve 
itself into a matter of how definite you want to be. 

Perhaps you have heard the story of the navvy who 
asked his pal : 

“IT say, Bill, wot’s this ere ‘one man one vote’ they 
tatWhe em * replied the oth Ul 

“Why, yer juggins,” replied the other, “ one blessed 
man one blessed vote ! * 

On the same principle if one barleycorn is not definite 
enough for your friend, why not try him with “one 
blessed barleycorn,” and see if that will satisfy him 
If not, I should give it up, and turn your attention to 
less momentous problems. 


Cotonats, don’t forget the competition on the red paze 

opposite. Remember, if this onc 

To successful a big competition for 

Colonials. Colonials will be a regular P.IV. 

feature. There is no coupon necessary, 

so that the lack of another copy of P.W. shall be no 
hindrance to your entering the contest. 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 

Amounts received since the publication of the list 
list : 

H. M. C., 1s.; W. Wright, 58.; A Game of Bridge in Nigeria, 
158. 6d.; N. A. 9d; H. J. A 
H.M. G, 1s.; 8. C), 58.; For the Liltle Ones, §8.; HM. M. C, 13.. 
V. Clapham, '3s.; Miss D. Gordon Smith, 103.; X., 1s. 6d, Mss 
Gumpertz, £1; Mrs. Twite, 10s. 

Cottecteo: Crnieen of H.M.S, Ocaan, £7; Canteen of I.M.S. 
Terrible, £1_10s.; Sergts.’ Mess of 1st Devon Regt. 1%. 4. 
Scholars of Forfir W.U.F.C. School, 10s.; Members of Warrant 
Officers’ Mess, late Powerful, per E. Roxzers, £1 0s. 3d.; O11 board 
the S.S. Urbena at Calcutta, per S. R. Blow, £1 5s.; Kiobune 
Colliery, Vrv’heid, §s.; Entertainment at Portbury, per A Dav3, 
103.; Beaconsfield School, New Zealand, per M. Stables, £2. 
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Note.—A pensKnife will be awarded to each reader whose letter ts dealt with on this page 


or whose suggestion for a title is usada. 
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late of our competitions, so that readers in every 
ill be able to enter. . 

-e have been unable to do because it would mean 
{ two or three months before a-result was pub- 


-rs in the Mother Country. . 
have decided to on a competition which 
open only -to readers living outside the British 

rat includes, of course, readers living in foreign 
which are not British Colonies, as these readers 

- a3 much handicapped in the matter of competi- 
are the colonial readers. : 
find this colonial competition is popular, we 

onsider the matter of running one competition for 

. readérs every month. 

tle lower Seah you will find a number of sets of 

‘tters. What we want you to do is to take these 

three letters and think out three words having the 


viven a8 initials, in any order you like. The words 
‘t out should form a sentence or phrase in them- 


and the prizes will go to the senders of the best 
word sentences or phrases, or, as -we have called 

4“ Triples.” 
re ig an example : .. 
ipposing you are given the letters L. A. G. Using 
ce letters as initials you can make the sen 
vustralians Love Competitions,” or “‘ Colonies Always 

val,” or “ Canada Appreciates Labourers. . 
_n this competition the sets of letters from which we 
{ you to make “ Triples ’’ are : 


T. ES. J. A. M. B. O. L. 
A. D. T. Oo. F. E. U. W. 8. 
L R. B. Pp. A. F. D. E. G. 


“1 may make your “Triple” from any of the 
» .« sets of letters, and: remember tf ts not. necesegry to 
lL. , the letters, in the order in.whioh we place them. 
|) instance, our first set of letters is T. E. S.—you may 


Read the article on ‘ Making 
Flowers Pay. the Rent," which 
appears this week in 
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BONNIE DUNDEE, 

the celebrated Scottish Cava- 

lier, ia the hero of Pearson's 
latest Sixpenny Novel. 


GRAHAM OF 
CLAVERHOUSE 


——— By IAN MACLAREN. -—— 
‘inthor of °* Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.’” 


Now on sale at all Booksta!ls, price 6d. ; or post 
C ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd, 


complete list of Sixpenny 
may be had on application. 


hi & HOLIDAYS, 1910-11./ - APRIL. MAY. 
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ind, not unnaturally, would cause dissatisfaction - 


When you have thought out a “ Triple,” write it out on 
a piece of paper, and add your name and address, then 
attach it to a postal order for one shilling, and place it in 
an envelope addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, England. You may, if you 
like, send four different ‘‘ Triples’ with one postal order 
for a shilling. If, however, you want. to send more than 
four “ Triples”’ you must attach a second postal order for 
a shilling when sending them in. A postal order for one 
shilling must be sent for every four triples you send. Mark 
your envelope “ Colonial No. 1” in the top left-hand corner. 

All attempts must arrive on or before Monday, 
August Ist. Those arriving later will be disqualified. 

The postal orders must be made payable to C. Arthur 
Pearson Ltd., and should be crossed “& Co.” in the 
manner shown on page 849. The number of the 
postal order should also be written on the sheet of paper 
on which you have written your ‘‘ Triples.” 

The whole of the amount received will be divided in 
prize-money, three-fourths amongst the senders of the ten 
‘ Triples” which are considered to be ‘he best by the 
adjudicators, by whom originality of idea will be taken 
into consideration. If there are more senders than one 
of a “ Triple” thus selocted by the adjudicators, a tenth 
part, of this three-fourths will be divided amongst all such 
senders. ; ; 

The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts by 
the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforts 
show merit. We guarantee, however, to distribute in 
this competition a sum of not less than £25. Readers 
living in the British Isles, which includes those living in 
the Channel Isles and other British islands near the 
British coast are not eligible tq enter this competition. 

The Editor will accept no responsibitity in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempts submitted. . 

No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
‘with the competition. 
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The 

brightest 

and smartest 
weekly paper 
devoted to Garden- 
ing and Farming. 


Price 1d. Every Thursday. 


GO CAMPING THIS SUMMER. It is the MOST 
DELIGHTFUL WAY of SPENDING a HOLIDAY. 


By VICTOR BRIDGES. 
With an Introduction by 
LT.-GEN. @R R. BADEN-POWELL, K.C.B. 


Contains the latest wrinkles and very best. 
advice on Camping. Before you fix 
your summer holidays read this book. 


all Booksellers, price 1s, ; or t free for Is, 2d 
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Bristow, Miss A., 6 Westwood Street, Moss Side. Manchester, t 

Cocker, Mrs. L., 25 Booth Street West, Manchester ‘ os 
Davis, F. B., 29¢ Errol Strect, Bunhill Row, ‘ 

Horan, Rev. C. P.. Wilton, Cork City, Ireland ' 

Horne, Fredk. A. 38 Wood Street, Woolwich. ' 4 
Hyndman, J., White Hart Hotel, Arbroath. 

Kelly, F., 71 Connaught Road, Kensington, L.verpou! 

Lav. rence, G., 209 Bankes Road, Small Weoath, Birmingham. 
Layton, Miss E., Bridge End. Upton-on-Severn 

Mash, W. E.. Maiden Lane, Queen Street, B.C “. 
Mellis, F.. 27 Glebe Road, Kilmarnock. as 4 
Nunn, William, 48 HMandford Road, Ipswich 
Ovler, G.. 62 Braybrooke Road, Hastings. 


- 
—_ 
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ed 


Palmer, C. W., 16 Wizh Street, Godalming { & 

Varkes, Mra. T. J.. Lawrence Lane, Old Hill, Dudley. 

Snowdon, J. G., 148 Durham Stroet, Hartlepool an 

Thrippleton, C. L., 19 Dorset Road, bavtds y 

Watson, M., 18 Blomfield Road, Maida Vale 1, ) 
’ 


Wright, Miss E. A.. 11 Monson Road, Red Hl! 
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Startling 
disclosures appear 
in the April : 
PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. ’ 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


SALE 


NOW ON 


O@ This Insurance Scheme covers any 


person travelling as a passenger in \ ‘ 

| any part ot Great Britain or Ireland. “Y 
ey 

OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. " 


We pay any numb_r of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 5 


£1,000 RAILWAY 


£109 RaiLway' INSURANCE, 


£100 CYCLING ' 
503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 


including three of €2,000 and one of £1,000. ie." t 
This Insurance holds good for any number of claims vi i 
£1,000 each—not for one only. £1,000 specially guarantecd by f 
THE AN ACCIDENT AND GUARAN KE GORPORAT ION, 


LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to whom notices 
of claim, under the following conditions, must be sent within seven 
days to the above address. 
wlll be paid by the above Corporation to the les.l 
representative of any person killed by an acc'- 
¢ it ,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passeiiser 
> train in which the deceascd wag travelling as a ' 
passenger (including post-office servants in railway sorting vii, 
and who, at the time of such accident, had jn bis, or ber, posse-si', 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is. 
with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, ou tie 
space provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or hier. ‘ 
place of abode, so long as the coupon ig signed. 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the ley.) 
representative of such person injured, should death result from 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence 
In the event of a person, not Leing a railway servan\ 
on duty, nor a suicide, nor engaged io an illegal act, : 
yg 100 haviog the current number of Pearson's Weekly o him, Ls 
or her, at the time of being killed by a railway acci 
dent in the United Kingdom, although not by an accident to uny 
hain ia which he, or she, may be travelling as a passenger, the 
legal representative of the deceased will receive the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or nut. pro 
vided nofice in every case be given to Tap Ocean ACCIDENT «ND 
Guaraytse Corroration, Linitep, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
EC., within seven days from the oceurrence of the accident 
One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represent.tive 
of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while actually ridin. 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accident tad in 


big, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this page. or she 
per in which it is, with his, or her, usual signature, written in 
ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and that de.'' 


occu within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice \ 0+ 
given of-such accident to the said Corporation at above aires: 
within three days of its occurrence, This paper may be left at |< 
or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 
The above cond:tions are the essence of the contract. 
This insurance holds good for the current week of issue ons. vil . 
} entities the holder to the benefit of, and is snbiect to the e nditions 
| of, ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act,"’ 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 
| The Purchase of this Publication is a to be the payre:: 
| of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act 01) 
be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said corpers': 
No age can recover on more than one Cdupon Insurance | * 
this paper in respect of the same risk. 


ubscribers who have ony pais a twelve-months’ subscri:* >1 


he coupon, or carry the paper on their par.” 4 
publishes of the paver, Henrietta Breet Londou, WO. vl 

. . And 
certificate will be sent in oxchan 


Sigoature........... Ceeegseceeessseeenestenes weceetne ie cesecssenecetonse 
Available from 9 a.m. Thursday, April 7:h. 1919, 
until midaight, Friday, April 15:h, 1910. 
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For. Health—. 


The human body is a macthtie, and a highly aceaplee one ; therefore, 
reasonable care should be taken to keep each part in working order. — 
Fry’s Cocoa is unequalled for repairing the wear and tear of the system. It 


is sustaining, nourishing, and extremely palatable, and forms a beverage 
which gives both health 
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and Pleasure. | 
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OLD AND NEW JAPAN: 
_ The Romantic es of a Romantic People. 


. In Fortnightly Parts . . 
Published by C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd. Printed by EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE Ltd., His Majesty's Printer 


" ESSRS. C. ARTHUR PEARSON Lr. have ee in announcing that, in conjunction with Messrs. Even & Srortiswoope I. >. :\. 
Majesty’s Printers, they have in preparation an important work entitled ‘*OLD AND NEW JAPAN: The Romantic Stcry 
Romantic People,” the publication of which will coincide with the opening of the great Japan- -British Exhibition in London in Mu: 

For the jirst time in the history of our country the story of the marvellous rise‘of our Eastern Allies as a | great world power © 
adequately told in story and picture. The history of Japan from the year 1861 to the present time is probably the most dramati 


nation-stories. The rapid change, or transference, from the old civilisation to that on ours which has taken place during the lifetime : 
still living is one of the most remarkable things in the history of the world. 


“OLD AND NEW JAPAN ” will be written and edited by Mr. Goran Lrncu, F. R. G.S., eit ater to the world as a famous author and corre: Pe 
and as an authority on Japanese life and finance, with the assistance of the ‘first Japanese Experts in each Department. In addition to the knowledge Mr. 
possesses of the inside life of Japan he is also known by all who know Japan as a successful war correspondent of The Daily Express, The Sphere, and T?: 
Chronicle, in connection with the Far East. Mr. Lynch’s acquaintance with Japan i is of the most intimate description, with the result that Japanese me : 
and ledding have promised contributions and their best assistance towards the production of this book, so as to make it not only vividly attractive to th: 
reader, but to establish it-as a standard work which will.show as in a mirror the real-life-picture of our Allies in.the East. 

“OLD AND NEW JAPAN” will be profusely illustrated both from hitherto unpublished photographs and from drawings by Japanese and \‘ 

‘artists. All the artistic resources of Japan are being placed at the disposal of the Publishers, and each fortnightly part will be filled with reproductions 
‘treasures, of remarkable photographs depicting the old time and modern life of Japan, and of coloured’ and other plates, all of which will make the « 
literary and artistic form the most unique and topical memorial ever published of the history and developmént’ of our Eastern Allies. 

; Not only i in the letterpress, but also by means of charts and diagrams, the progress of Japan will be clearly” set forth in such a way as. will be of en 
interest to the rising generation of the Allied peoples. 


_ Printed as it will be by Messrs. Eyre & Sporriswoops ani, His Majesty's Printers: “OLD AND NEW JAPAN” will pea the last 
in art printing. 


« 


The fortnightly parts will be published at 7d. each net, and the first part will appear on THURSDAY, APRIL 28th. 
WITH THIS PART WILL BE PRESENTED A MAGNIFICENT COLOURED PLATE. 


Qi Communications respecting Acvertisements should be sant to the Advertisement Department, PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Uffices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDL 


